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Alezutiter  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenae  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  Kinc  Street,  between  Macdongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Brancbport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Church. 

Rkv.  Maltbib  D.  Babcock  D.D.  will  preach  his  first 
sermon  as  pastor  next  Sunday  January  14. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9  45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Clnband  Girls’  Club,  388  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  HuiB  Kir,  Missionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.: 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jakes  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Conferences. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Georoe  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

806-310  Blast  48d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sabbath-School,  9.15  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  7.30  P.  M. 

Thursday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  several  Missionary  Societies,  and  Sunday 
3  P.M.  Service  at  Manhattan  Eye  and  Eiar  Hospital. 

Chnrch  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Emmannel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Chnrch. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Palker,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M. 

Faith  Chnrch. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadlet,  D.D.  Pastor. 

359  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  8.80  P.M. 

Fourteenth  Street  Church. 


‘The  Old  First”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Dutfield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterburt,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting, 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charge.  Address :  1.54  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christ,  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement,  314  East  35th  St. 
Thirteenth  Street  Chnrch. 

145  West  Thirteentii  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M.  * 

Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  6 .55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

University  Place  Chnrch. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmmanuel  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 

Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  155th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  48d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street.  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz  Ph.D.,  Pastor. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  lOeth  Street. 

Public  Worship,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,  7  P.M. 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service,  8  P.M. 


-  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

"T  memorials,  supplies, 

Tablets,  Lecturos,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchl} 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Fnmlshers, 

Tie  Coi  Sods  &  BicUey  Co. 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Wednesday,  Feb.  7th.  Prof.  Ro'-ert  W.  Prentiss. 

8.  The  Moon :  Its  Appearance.  Motions,  Scenery  and 
Physical  Condition. 

Saturday,  Feb.  10th.  Miss  Mary  V  Worstell. 

6.  The  Colorado  River  and  Its  Caiions. 
■Wednesday.  Feb.  14th.  Prof.  Robert  W  Prentiss. 

4.  The  Planet  Mars :  la  it  Inhabited  ? 
Saturday,  Feb.  17th.  Prof.  William  Llbbey. 

7.  Hawaii. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  21st.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss. 

5,  The  Planets:  Their  Telescopic  Appearance  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Condition. 

Ssturday,  Feb.  24th.  Mr.  Fritz  Andres  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Reeves,  Jr. 

8.  Life  in  the  Philippines. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  28th.  Prof.  Robeet  W.  Prentiss. 

6.  Comets  and  Meteors:  Their  Mutual  Relations. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dailv  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  9-5.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dai^,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M,  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  BTee  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  tbe  Bowery ;  185  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  286  West  48d  Street;  251  West  13th  Street; 
18  Blast  185th  Street ;  130  West  83d  Street ;  806  West  100th 
Street;  861  West  ^h  Street;  1583  Second  Avenue ;  816 
Blast  34th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  daily  except 
Sunday  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port  9  A^.  to  9  P.M.  dally  except  Sunday. 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supiiorting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damroscb  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 

C'50PER  union  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Rev.  Frederick  B.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Club,  Young  Men’s  Association, 
Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Sewing  Society,  Boys’  Club, 
Chinese  Sunday-School,  Hospital  Service,  etc. 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 

West  End  Avenue  and  91st  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School  at  9.45  A.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 


Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  58d  Street. 


Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Snnday-Scbool,  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 
Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Square  and  Street. 


Bible-School,  10  A.M. 

Snnday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Modtam  Square  Church  Haute  and  Mission,  384 
Thixd  Avenue. 


Mew  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Seventh  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 


Snnday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Junior  Associatiou,  1U.16  A.M. 
Sunday-School,  8  P.M.  _  „  „ 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 
Prayer-meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Robsiter  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  81st  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath-School,  at  8.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.M. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  BAst  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tuesdays  at  8  P.M. 

Christian  Knowledge  Course- Teachers’  Class. 

Grace  Church  Chantry,  Saturday  at  3  P.M.  Lectures 
by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
Chuach  and  the  Rev.  George  R,  Van  De  Water  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Anbrew’s  Church.  Subject:  “The  Four 
Gospels’  and  “The  Life  of  St.  Paul.” 


ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES 
On  Thursday  evenings  at  8  o’clock. 

Jan  11.  A  Naturalist  on  Cuba ;  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Jan.  18.  Geysers,  their  Action  and  Mineralogical  Pro¬ 
duct  ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Jaggar  Jr.,  of  Harvard  University. 

Jan.  85.  The  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota ;  Dr.  E.  O- 
Hovey,  of  the  Museum. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
Cooper  Union,  Illustrated  by  Stereoptioon  Views. 
Saturday,  Jan.  18th.  Mr.  G.  'Wharton  James. 

2.  Tbe  “  Romona  ”  of  Fact  and  Fiction. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  17th.  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Holls. 

2.  The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  in  1899. 
Saturday,  Jan.  SOth.  Mr.  G.  Wharton  James. 

8.  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Old  Missions  of  California. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  84th.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss. 

1.  Tbe  Sun :  Its  Phenomena. 

Saturdi^,  Jan.  27th,  Mr.  G.  Wharton  James. 

4.  From  Alpine  Snow  to  Semi-Tropical  Sea. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  81st.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss. 

8.  Tbe  Sun :  Spectrum  Analysis ;  Light  and  Heat. 
Saturday,  Feb.  8d.  Mr.  G.  'Wharton  James. 

6,  In  and  Around  the  Golden  Gate.  (Central  OalUomia.) 


Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

BYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  8ad  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Kncedler’s  Gallery, 

865  Fif^  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Masterpieces. 

Wunderlich’s  Gallery, 

868  Broadway  between  17th  and  18th  Streets. 
Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Ozlas  Dodge  till  January 
Sixt^nth. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  Honse, 
M  Henry  Street. 

HcAnlev  Water  Street  Mission, 
dl6  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  BAst  48d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

86  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  Honse, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  Honse, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 
887  East  104tb  Street. 
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ALONE— YET  NOT  ALONE. 

Denis  Wortman  D.D. 

Alone  I  may  be  left  to  meet  the  toil  and  strife, 

Of  every  Joy  bereft  that  sweetens  earthly  life. 

Though  gentle  heart  be  cleft  by  every  sorrow  known 
And  1  alone  be  left— I  am  not  left  alone  I 

Alone  my  dead  to  mourn,  alone  my  cross  to  bear. 

Alone  with  piercing  thorn,  and  troubles  everywhere ; 
Though  I  shall  suffer  theft  of  all  I  call  mine  own. 

And  all  alone  be  left— I  am  not  left  alone  ! 

Alone  I  wait  for  Gtod,  alone  I  hear  his  voice. 

Alone  I  hetr  bis  rod,  alone  in  him  rejoice. 

Alone  his  errands  run ;  alone,  alone  to  tread 

The  wine-press  with  his  Son— he  shall  uphold  my  bead. 

O,  he  who  prayed  alone  while  angels  gave  him  food. 

Will  make  his  presence  known  with  more  than  angel 
good; 

O,  he  who  on  the  cross  so  all  alone  did  die 

Will  help  me  feel  no  loss  of  grace  and  comfort  nigh. 

O,  if  in  death's  dark  vale  no  evil  need  I  fear. 

Since— who  may  dare  assail— the  lord  of  death  is  near. 
Sure  shall  I  ne’er  fear  aught  that  life  may  threaten  me ; 
The  Lord  of  life  hath  taught:  “Till  th’  end  am  I  with 
thee  I  ” 

And  m,  alone  may  1  be  left  to  toil  and  pray. 

To  sing,  to  hope,  to  sigh,  along  a  weary  way ; 

Yet,  not  of  Christ  bereft,  with  him  so  all  mine  own. 
Though  I  alone  be  left— I  am  not  left  alone 
Sauoertib8-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  war  in  South  Africa  is  still  the  topic  of 
most  absorbing  interest  in  onr  present  day  his¬ 
tory.  Last  week  was  an  anxions  one  for 
Great  Britain.  It  is  evident  that  the  strained 
position  of  the  English  forces  can  not  long 
continue.  And  active  attacks  from  the  Boers 
have  shown  that  they  have  felt  that  the  crisis 
should  be  forced  to  a  victory  for  them  if 
possible.  _ 

On  Sunday  a  most  determined  attack  was 
made  upon  General  White’s  forces  at  Lady¬ 
smith,  and  some  of  the  British  entrenchments 
were  taken  and  recaptured  three  times.  The 
attack  continued  until  7.80  P.M.  and  it  was 
evidently  a  very  desperate  struggle.  The 
Boers  seized  one  English  position  and  occupied 
it  all  day,  but  at  night  were  driven  out  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  General  White  evidently 
realized  the  gravity  of  his  position:  for  his 
heliograph  reports  to  General  Buller  indicated 
the  distress  of  his  mind  and  the  difficulties  of 
his  resistance.  How  long  will  he  be  able  to 
withstand  the  Boers’  repeated  attacks?  Unless 
General  Buller  succeeds  in  effecting  a  relief 
shortly  the  fall  of  Ladysmith  seems  certain. 

Desultory  fighting  has  occurred  all  along  the 
frontier  with  no  decisive  results  at  any  other 
point  than  Ladysmith.  The  Boers  have  not 
lost  the  advantages  of  their  positions  and  are 
compelling  the  admiration  of  the  world  by 
their  courage  and  indomitable  resolution.  The 
English  forces  on  the  other  hand  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  disheartening  effects  of  reverses. 
A  series  of  defeats  will  have  a  moral  effect  on 
the  bravest  soldier  more  disastrous  than  wounds 
or  illness. 


Delagoa  Bay  has  proved  an  open  port  for  th 
Transvaal.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
munitions  and  supplies  have  poured  through 
this  source  into  Sooth  Africa.  The  English  at 
first  took  little  heed  of  this,  for  they  believed 
that  a  few  months  would  bring  a  victorious 
end  to  the  war,  and  Delagoa  Bay  would  matter 
little  as  far  as  the  general  result  went.  But 
of  late  their  exasperation  has  driven  them  to 
the  most  active  and  startling  measures.  Ger¬ 
man  and  American  ships  have  been  seized  while 
on  their  way  from  one  neutral  port  to  another; 
and  not  because  they  carried  contraband  of 
war,  but  simply  because  they  carried  goods  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  Vigorous  protests  have  been 
presented  by  the  American  and  German  Am¬ 
bassadors  at  London,  and  neither  government 
shows  a  lack  of  determinaton  to  press  the  ques¬ 
tion  diplomatically.  The  utmost  good  temper 
exists  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
deut  England  is  tring  to  establish ;  even  though 
the  actual  situation  at  Delagoa  Bay  may  be  an 
excuse  for  the  greatest  latitude. 

China’s  door  is  to  remain  open,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  United  States.  Italy,  the  last 
of  the  powers,  has  given  her  assent.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Secretary  Hay  that  our  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  eminently  successful  cannot 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  every  American :  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  commercial  patronage  of 
the  new  China  will  certainly  be  given  to  this 
nation.  Already  onr  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  East  and  South  have  built  up  an  enormous 
trade  with  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  the  other 
industries  will  not  be  slow  to  follow. 

Great  Britain  has  submitted  counter  proposi¬ 
tions  which  may  have  an  effect  upon  subse¬ 
quent  negotiations.  She  offers  to  open  new 
ports  and  grant  railway  and  industrial  conces¬ 
sions  in  her  sphere  in  China  to  other  nations 
provided  they  in  turn  offer  her  similar  privi¬ 
leges.  The  United  States  controls  no  sphere ; 
but  there  would  doubtless  be  found  some  quid 
pro  quo  if  such  an  international  agreement 
were  to  be  effected. 

While  we  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Open  Door,  those  sections  of 
onr  country  which  are  already  receiving  the 
benefits  of  Chinese  markets  are  realizing  the 
great  difference  an  exclusive  policy  would 
have  made.  Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the 
interests  involved  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  while  ten  years  ago  our  exports  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  all  countries  aggregated  |26,  - 
000,000,  and  five  years  ago  $42,000,000,  the 
steady  increase  in  Pacific  cost  exports  raised 
the  aggregate  to  $78, 000, 000  a  year  ago. 

Congress  is  at  present  occupied  with  election 
cases.  The  resolution  to  seat  Mr.  Quay  with¬ 
out  further  investigation  was  lost  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  vote  of  5  to  8.  Senator  Clark,  the 
Montana  Croesus,  is  the  object  of  the  most 
bitter  and  determined  attacks.  But  the  inves¬ 
tigation  which  is  most  closely  followed  by  the 


American  public  is  the  Roberts  case.  The 
House  committee  are  in  a  quandary  over  the 
Mormon  representative.  He  has  never  been 
admitted  to  Congress.  Can  he  be  expelled 
from  a  body  of  which  he  is  not  a  member? 
That  is  a  question  which  is  puzzling  the  brains 
of  the  committee.  Every  one  is  apparently 
of  one  mind  as  regards  the  man  himself.  But 
just  how  to  get  rid  of  him  is  a  problem  that 
may  cause  a  division  in  the  House. 

Lieutenant  Gilmore  and  the  captured  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen  have  been  rescued  from  the  Filipinos 
by  the  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  In¬ 
fantry.  They  report  rough  treatment,  but 
seem  to  have  stood  their  hardships  well.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Chapelle,  the  papal  delegate  to  the 
Philippines,  has  arrived  at  Manila.  What 
effect  his  presence  may  have  on  the  priests  and 
natives  of  the  islands  cannot  be  foreseen.  It 
is  a  position  calling  for  the  utmost  tact  and 
sympathy ;  but  the  wise  selections  of  the  Pope 
in  the  past  would  seem  to  warrant  good  results 
in  this  instance.  How  far  the  land  grabbing 
friars  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  real 
estate  is  one  of  the  many  problems  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  face  in  the  new  colonies.  Onr 
policy  in  the  Philippines  is  gradually  assuming 
strength  and  shape.  The  question  is  now 
prominently  before  the  Senate.  Senator  Bev¬ 
eridge,  who  has  spent  the  past  summer  in 
studying  up  the  question,  and  who  is  just  back 
from  the  Philippines,  presents  a  resolution 
which  embodies  the  views  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  Republican  leaders  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Whatever  else  is  done,  it  is  certain  that  the 
force  of  7,000  men  now  in  the  islands  will 
remain  for  some  time  after  organized  military 
resistance  has  been  overcome.  Their  work 
will  be  to  restore  permanent  order  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  thorough  civil  government.  We  have  at 
last  grown  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  us.  To  bring  erfect  order  and 
good  will  out  of  a  mass  of  semi- barbarous  and 
uncivilized  savages,  whom  ages  of  misrule 
have  saturated  with  corruption  and  anarchy, 
is  work  enough  to  tax  American  resonrse  to 
the  utmost.  We  have  to  teach  these  millions 
decency,  obedience,  sanitation,  order,  honest 
rule  and  a  long  catalogue  of  virtues  before  we 
shall  have  proved  to  the  world  that  our  Philip¬ 
pine  policy  has  been  wise  and  humane  instead 
of  tyrannical  and  unjust. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Report  of  the 
business  activity  around  the  Great  Lakes  shows 
a  remarkable  increase  for  the  present  year. 
Excepting  in  wheat  and  flour  which  fall  slightly 
below  1898,  the  present  year  shows  the  highest 
record  yet  reached  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
increase  in  thirty  years  since  1869  has  been 
enormous.  The  number  of  vessels  has  risen 
from  1,888  to  20,265;  tonnage  from  624,886  to 
21,958,847;  wheat,  from  49,000  bushels  to68,- 
887,886;  iron,  tons,  from  289,868  to  16,828,240, 
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prehensible  magnitude  of  1,088,057,000  feet. 
These  flgures  apply  to  the  commerce  through 
St.  Mary’s  Falls  Canal  in  1869  as  compared 
with  1899.  _ 

STiRT  WITH  CHRIST! 

Rey.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Follow  mel”  These  are  Christ’s  march¬ 
ing-orders  to  eyery  professed  Christian  at  the 
opening  year ;  they  are  also  his  loying  inyita- 
tion  to  all  who  are  yet  nnconyerted.  To  the 
first  class  they  are  a  summons  to  a  new  depart- 
nre ;  promise  your  Master  and  your  conscience 
that  you  will  make  it.  Some  people  sneer  at 
promises  and  point  to  the  ease  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  are  broken.  But 
eyery  apple  tree  issues  its  “promissory  notes’’ 
in  white  blossoms  every  May:  do  blossom,  no 
fruit.  At  the  marriage  idtar,  wedlock  is  built 
upon  a  solemn  vow.  Admission  into  the  church 
is  accompanied  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  serve 
your  Lord.  To  make  your  New  Tear  promise 
effective,  you  should  reinforce  it  with  fervent 
prayer  and  constant  self-watchfulness,  or  else 
it  will  prove  but  a  rope  of  sand  to  an  anchor 
of  straw.  Open  your  Bible  to  the  seventh  verse 
of  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  lash  your 
promise  fast  to  those  glorious  words;  then 
promise  will  become  performance. 

The  beginning  of  a  year  is  the  time  when 
merchants  “take  account  of  stock”  to  find  out 
what  their  assets  are  worth.  This  is  a  good 
process  for  every  church  member  to  employ. 
What  progress  did  yon  make  during  the  past 
twelve-month?  How  much  good  did  you  do? 
What  bad  habit  have  yon  conquered?  What 
soul  have  yon  tried  to  lead  to  Jesus?  Have 
your  love  to  your  Saviour  and  your  zeal  been 
up  to  blood  heat?  Then  you  may  write  under 
the  record  of  1899  “hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  me,  ’  ’  and  resolve  to  make  this  new  year 
yield  a  still  larger  dividend.  If  yon  have  not 
advanced  yon  have  gone  back;  there  is  no 
standing  still  in  the  Christian  life ;  dropping 
the  oars  means  a  drift  down  the  stream. 

Let  this  opening  year  be  one  of  more  fervent 
prayer ;  and  while  you  pray  for  what  you  need, 
do  your  own  part  to  secure  the  answer.  Work 
with  the  Holy  Spirit;  never  against  him. 
Strive  for  a  deeper  spirituality ;  a  shallow  re¬ 
ligion  brings  no  joy  to  yon  and  no  benefit  to 
others.  All  growing  Christians  are  hungry 
feeders  on  the  Bible ;  hem  every  morning  with 
a  stout  seam  of  prayer  and  God’s  Word ;  then 
no  day  will  ravel  out  into  failure.  Serve  your 
Master  by  the  day.  Each  four  and  twenty 
hours  will  bring  its  own  duties  to  be  done,  its 
own  temptations  to  be  conquered,  its  own  loads 
to  be  carried,  and  its  own  progress  to  be  made 
Cbristward.  Take  short  views ;  never  climb  a 
hill  till  yon  get  to  it.  Begin  every  day  of  this 
year  with  the  words  ” follow  me”  sounding  in 
your  ears,  and  then  in  ms  strength,  march  on 
to  dnty  over  the  roughest  road  that  may  lie 
before  yon,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  hardest 
head-wind  yon  may  encounter.  It  is  a  luxury 
to  live  a  full  round  life  for  Jesus,  sowing  and 
reaping,  filling  and  being  filled  out  of  his  full¬ 
ness.  Start  the  year  with  Christ ! 

There  are  those  among  my  readers  who  are 
not  Christians,  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  be 
Christians  and  expect  to  become  such  before 
they  die.  To  them  Jesus  says  as  he  said  to 
four  fishermen  on  the  shore  of  Galilee  “follow 
me.”  Those  men  did  not  hesitate;  they  acted 
promptly.  Y our  deplorable  mistake,  my  friend, 
is  that  yon  have  never  acted  at  alL  Ton  have 
never  taken  a  single  decided  step.  Something 
has  kept  yon  back.  Just  as  it  is  the  bidden 
root  which  holds  a  tree  from  being  moved,  and 
the  hidden  rook  that  staves  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  so  there  may  be  some  secret 
sin  that  keeps  yon  from  Christ.  Perhaps  it  is 
inordinate  love  of  money  that  totally  absorbs 
you,  or  it  is  sensual  appetites,  or  fear  of  ridi¬ 


cule,  or  the  habit  of  procrastination  or  some 
other  hindrance.  Search  your  heart  and  see 
just  what  is  robbing  your  soul  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  give  it  up!  Decisive  acts  turn  often  on 
small  pivots.  A  sin  refused,  a  surrender 
made,  an  act  performed  to  please  and  obey 
Christ  is  often  the  first  step  in  conversion. 

In  order  to  save  your  immortal  soul  and  to 
save  your  life  for  its  highest  purpose  two 
things  are  indispensable.  One  is  repentance, 
and  that  means  more  than  feeling  sorry ;  it 
means  quitting  your  favorite  sins.  The  other  is 
faith,  and  that  signifies  more  than  an  opinion ; 
it  is  an  act ;  it  is  the  act  of  accepting  Christ, 
the  act  of  putting  your  soul  in  his  keeping  and 
the  act  of  doing  what  he  bids  you.  Jesus  will 
do  his  part,  you  may  be  assured ;  he  will  for¬ 
give  your  past  sins,  cleanse  ynnr  evil  heart 
and  give  yon  strength  to  follow  him.  Tour 
past  life  has  been  a  spiritual  failure — a  dead 
loss — simply  because  yon  have  wickedly -post¬ 
poned  and^lingered  and  quenched  the  Spirit 
instead  of  taking  a  single  decided  courageous 
step.  "Follow  vie!”  Are  you  ready  for  that? 
Don’t'wait  for  a  “revival,”  or  an  inquiry- 
meeting,  or  anything  else  The  meeting  yon 
need  is  a  meeting  with  your  long  neglected 
Saviour  on  your  knees  and  a  surrender  of  your 
heart  to  him.  What  he  bids  yon  do,  do  it.  A 
decisive  honest  start  with  Jesus  Christ  will 
give  you  such  a  “Happy  New  Year”  as  yon 
have  never  known  before.  Try  it. 


DR.  BUSHKELL’S  RESIGNATION. 

It  must  be  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  church  in 
this  city  that  the  co-pastorate  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  Madison  Avenue  and  Phillips  Memorial 
Churches  is  about  to  be  dissolved  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  John  E.  Bnshnell.  Dr. 
Bnshnell  has  been  for  five  years  the  efficient 
pastor  of  the  latter  congregation.  He  assumed 
very  grave  difficulties  when  he  entered  the 
field,  and  he  leaves  it  with  these  difficulties 
practically  overcome  and  his  parish  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation,  and  with  a  delightful 
spirit  of  unity  pervading  it.  Nevertheless  he 
deems  that  the  financial  burden  of  two  pastors 
would  prove  too  much  for  the  united  churches 
to  sustain  and  last  Sunday  he  presented  his 
resignation  as  given  below.  Should  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  leave  New  York  his  loss  would  be  widely 
felt.  None  of  our  city  pastors  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  he,  and  it  would  be  a  fortunate 
thing  for  this  city  if  he  could  he  secured  by 
some  one  of  our  vacant  churches.  The  story 
told  in  this  letter  of  resignation  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  happiness  of  any  church  who  may  call 
Dr.  Bushnell  pastor. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Congregation: 

My  very  dear  Friends:  The  consolidation 
of  our  two  churches  has  been  practically  in 
force  for  about  six  months,  and  during  that 
time,  there  has  prevailed  in  our  midst  a  spirit 
of  harmony  which,  under  all  the  circumstances 
necessarily  associated  with  the  process  of  re¬ 
organization,  is  unusual.  Our  services  together 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  so  pleasant 
that  doubtless  most  of  us,  if  sentiment  could 
prevail  or  it  were  practicable,  would  wish 
them  to  continue  without  change.  But  there 
are  embarrassments  and  dangers  and  unreason¬ 
able  e  pense  connected  with  the  co-pastorate 
system  which  are  too  obvious  to  require  specifi¬ 
cation.  Tour  committee  on  consolidation, 
after  consideration  of  this  most  vital  subject, 
decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  such  a 
CO  pastorate  to  be  maintained  by  this  congre¬ 
gation  and  suggested  that  both  pastors  tender 
their  resignations  and  that  one  of  them  be 
accepted.  Thereupon  feeling  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  most  delicate  and  that  a  competitive 
ballot  upon  the  names  of  two  pastors  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  our  sacred 
office  and  was  likely  to  delay  the  perfect  fusion 
of  the  two  congregations,  I  offered  to  relieve 
the  embarrassment  by  withdrawing  from  the 
pastorate,  and  felt  that  it  was  especially  fitting 
for  me  to  make  the  sacrifice  because  my  con¬ 


gregation  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
my  colleague.  The  time  has  now  come  when, 
according  to  the  agreement  then  entered  into 
as  the  result  of  my  proposal,  such  withdrawal 
should  take  place,  and  I  do  therefore  now  pre¬ 
sent  to  yon  my  resignation  and  ask  yon  to  unite 
with  me  in  requesting  Presbytery  to  dissolve 
our  pastoral  relation ;  and  that  you  may  take 
proper  action  upon  this  request  a  meeting  of 
this  congregation  is  hereby  called  to  be  held 
on  January  17,  1900,  at  8.46  o’clock  in  our 
chapel,  at  which  time  any  other  business  re¬ 
lated  to  the  matter  may  be  transacted. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  trust  myself 
at  this  time  to  speak  the  thoughts  which  fill 
my  heart.  To  the  people  of  Phillips  Church 
permit  me  to  say  that  my  sorrow  is  lightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  you  share  it  equally 
with  myself  in  a  manner  which  is  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  our  past  relation. 
To  the  pastor  and  people  of  the  Fifty-third 
Street  Church  the  least  that  I  can  say  is  that 
coming  to  yon  under  circumstances  extremely 
delicate  and  disturbed,  so  kindly  has  been  the 
atmosphere  of  this  place  and  so  generous  the 
expressions  of  your  affection  that  1  may  truly 
say  that  I  have  never  realized  more  richly  the 
joy  of  the  Gospel  ministry  and  the  worship  of 
God’s  house  than  during  the  period  in  which 
we  have  been  associated  in  these  sacred  bonds. 
My  thoughts  toward  yon  all  will  be  those  of 
Christian  love,  and  I  pray  for  the  richest  of 
divine  blessings  upon  this  United  Church. 

My  only  request  now  is  that  you  make  the 
acceptance  of  my  resignation  unanimous. 


MEETING  MEMORIAL  OF  MR.  MOODY 

Carnegie  Hall  was  thronged  to  its  doors  on 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  meeting  held  in  mem¬ 
ory  and  honor  of  Mr.  Moody.  Admitted  by 
ticket,  it  was  a  representative  audience.  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge  presided,  and  made  one  of 
the  best  speeches  of  the  occasion,  pertinent 
and  full  of  feeling.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  read 
the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Balcom  Shaw  offered  prayer 
and  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  led  the  singing  in  a  way 
to  fill  one  with  reminiscences  of  the  past  when 
Mr.  Moody  was  in  full  tide  of  labor.  The ‘first 
hymn  was  one  of  his  favorites,  “In  the  Cross 
of  Christ  I  Glory.”  Mr.  Dodge  said  truly,  “If 
all  who  knew  and  loved  Mr.  Moody  in  this 
community  were  present,  this  great  hall  would 
be  filled  ten  times  over.” 

The  Revs.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  D.  J.  Burrell,  J.  M.  Buckley,  A.  C. 
Dixon  and  Messrs.  John  R.  Mott  and  Robert 
Fulton  Cutting,  were  the  chief  clerical  and  lay 
speakers. 

John  Wauamaker  was  to  have  spoken  after 
Dr.  Burrell,  but  Mr.  Dodge  read  a  despatch 
from  him  in  which  he  stated  that  illness  kept 
him  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  particularly  requested  that  Mr.  Sankey 
should  take  bis  place  and  Mr.  Dodge  called  on 
Mr.  Sankey,  who  gave  a  very  beautiful  account 
of  the  burial  of  Moody  at  Northfield. 
Speaking  of  Mrs.  Moody,  he  said:  “One  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  Moody’s  life  was  the  partner 
God  gave  him.  Honor  and  credit  to  her,  more 
than  to  any  other  living  being,  for  bis  success¬ 
ful  career.” 

Altogether  the  occasion  was  one  of  rare 
power  and  interest  throughout. 

The  Revell  Company  announce  that  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Mr.  Moody’s  express  desire,  his 
son,  Mr.  Will  R.  Moody,  is  preparing  his 
biography  which  will  be  published  by  this 
house.  Of  course  this  will  be  the  only  author¬ 
ized  and  authentic  biography  in  existence.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  reflecting  little  credit 
upon  those  implicated,  that  several  biographies 
have  already  been  announced,  some  of  them 
even  claiming  to  be  “official”  or  “the  only 
work  approved  by  family  or  friends.”  Such 
works  on  the  contrary  if  issued  will  be  issued 
without  the  approval  and  against  the  urgent 
protest  of  Mr.  Moody’s  family  and  friends. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Moody  will  greatly  appreciate  any 
assistance  that  may  be  extended  to  him  by 
those  who  knew  his  father  and  can  furnish 
anecdotes  or  reminiscences  of  him. 
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FILLTD  WITH  THE  SPIRIT. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  an 
article  on  “Absolnte  Zero,"  suggests  the  prac¬ 
tical  subject  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

"One  hundred  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  air  are 
condensed  into  one  gallon"  of  liquified  air, 
with  the  possibility  of  "an  expansion  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  its  return  to 
its  former  volume." 

Many  Christians  have  somewhat  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  power  and  blessing  They 
are  like  gallon  measures  with  only  ordinary 
air  in  them.  They  suppose  they  are  filled ;  but 
are  only  ordinary  saved  sinners.  To  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  they  need  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  liquified  air. 

To  put  one  hundred  cnbio  feet  of  ordinary 
air  into  a  gallon  measure  requires  two  things 
— the  "critical  temperature"  and  the  "critical 
pressure.  ’  ’ 

Increase  the  pressure  and  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  any  gas  and  it  will  become  liquified 
when  it  reaches  its  own  critical  temperature 
and  critical  pressure. 

This  natural  law  is  true  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  If  a  Christian  would  be  absolutely 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  must  not  be 
Inke-warm  like  the  church  of  Laodicea,  but 
have  the  fire  and  zeal  of  Elijah,  be  on  fire  for 
the  spread  of  the  kingdom. 

Then  he  must  put  himself  under  the  press  as 
Paul  did.  "This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching 
forth  nnto  those  things  which  are  before,  I 
press  toward  the  mark.  ’  ’ 

When  Paul  first  went  to  Corinth  he  was 
depressed  and  lacked  power  as  many  a  minister 
to-day.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  been  very 
successful  in  Athens.  Like  some  of  our  home 
missionaries,  he  was  driven  from  pillar  to 
post.  Then  he  was  troubled  about  money 
matters,  and  obliged  to  labor  at  tent  making 
during  the  week.  Like  many  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  he  was  separated  from  his  old  com¬ 
panions.  Bnt  when  Silas  and  Timothy  were 
come  from  Macedonia  and  brought  good  reports 
of  the  churches  and  some  money  to  meet  his 
necessities,  ‘  ‘  Paul  was  pressed  in  the  Spirit,  ’  ’ 
and  a  mighty  work  was  done.  Later  upon 
visiting  Ephesus,  he  labored  that  they  might 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  wrote  them  a 
very  good  recipe:  "Be  not  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  this  world,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit." 

In  liquified  air  there  is  so  much  energy  that 
iron  and  copper  tubes  are  sent  to  shreds  by  it. 
It  cannot  be  confined.  When  the  authorities  in 
Jerusalem  would  suppress  Peter  and  John,  they 
said,  "We  cannot  bnt  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard.  ’  * 

Baraboo,  Wis. 

OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  question  is  raised  now,  whether  the 
schedule  of  the  Alliance  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer  having,  like  the  Sunday-school  lesson 
leaves,  done  its  work  in  unifying  the  observ¬ 
ance,  should  not  now  cease  to  direct  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  churches.  Large  numbers  of  churches 
follow  their  own  scheme,  many  keep  the  sea- 
scm  simply  for  revival  meetings.  The  Colle¬ 
giate  Church  of  Dr.  MaoKay  has  published  its 
own  themes,  which  appeal  directly  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  are  no  less  in  touch  with  all 
great  needs  and  enterprises  in  the  religions 
world.  To  most  Christians  a  special  time  for 
prayerful  review  and  consecration  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  year,  is  not  only  needful  but  much 
to  be  desired.  The  attempt  to  spread  the  per¬ 
sonal  religions  feeling  over  a  universal  scheme 
of  thought  and  activity  is  sometimes  a  disas¬ 
trous  failure.  Private  personal  church  oom- 
munings  together  have  often  proved  far  more 


attractive  and  fruitful  of  good  than  larger 
union  meetings.  If  we  cannot  have  both  then 
the  former  should  unquestionably  be  chosen. 

Fifty  years  of  Plymouth  Church  is  no  ordi¬ 
nary  jubilee  period;  and  the  celebration  in 
Brooklyn  interests  all  the  world,  with  reason, 
and  to  a  point  of  enthusiasm  like  that  of  the 
great  meeting  last  Sunday  night.  If  it  is  as 
wise  men  have  affirmed,  that  Richard  Salter 
Storrs  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  created  the 
Brooklyn  of  history,  it  can  be  as  truly  said 
that  the  history  of  those  two  Brooklyn  pulpits 
covers  and  colors  the  century.  In  the  mighty 
movements  of  reformation — the  national  re¬ 
naissance — Storrs  was  the  steady  beacon  fire, 
and  Beecher  the  "fiery  cross."  Plymouth 
pulpit  in  Beecher’s  reign  was  the  forum  of 
civil  justice,  personal  rights  and  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  manhood  from  every  unholy  bond. 
Spiritual  liberty  was  as  bravely  defended  as 
civil  freedom.  There  all  great  questions  were 
discussed  in  the  face  of  God’s  Word  and  in  the 
flaming  lights  of  two  worlds.  There  never 
was  before,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  never  will  be 
again,  such  a  pulpit  or  such  a  preacher.  The 
century  would  have  to  repeat  itself  to  repro¬ 
duce  its  special  glories.  The  retrospect  is 
greatly  comforting  and  the  ontlook  from  that 
standpoint  is  equally  encouraging.  In  the 
calm  light  of  to-day  we  can  see  the  progress 
for  which  our  princes  fought  and  which  they 
so  grandly  secured  as  their  legacy  and  solemn 
trust  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 

Two  priests  of  the  Oatholic  Church  have 
just  died  who  have  made  a  record  for  "Amer¬ 
icanism"  in  its  patriotic  sense,  which  will  be 
remembered.  The  venerable  Malone  was  a 
consistent  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  a 
steady  supporter  of  the  flag  of  his  country  and 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  not  only  respected  bnt  beloved ;  and  only 
extremists  on  either  side  ever  questioned  his 
loyalty  and  truth.  Dr.  McGlynn  was  perhaps 
the  first  American  priest  who  openly  defied  the 
Vatican.  His  championship  of  Mr.  George  was 
an  incident,  his  declaration  of  independence 
made  him  a  popular  hero.  Bnt  after  suffering 
the  penalty  of  revolt  for  six  years  he  recanted 
and  died  a  restored  priest,  with  the  Archbishop 
hastening  to  his  side.  Many  people  are  won¬ 
dering  what  consequences  might  have  followed 
McGlyun's  persisting  in  his  independence.  For 
answer  we  oan  say,  if  the  priest  could  not 
afford  to  remain  under  ban,  the  church  could 
not  afford  to  have  her  priest  live  "under  sus¬ 
pension.  ’’ 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  meetings  of  the 
Jerry  McAnley  Cremorne  Mission  will  be  held 
next  Sunday,  the  14th,  at  104  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  at  8.80  and  7.45  P.M.  The 
speakers  at  the  afternoon  meeting  will  be  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Sage  MacEay  and  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Elsing,  and  at  the  evening  meeting  the 
Revs.  Franklin  B.  Dwight  and  A  D.  Brad¬ 
shaw.  We  would  remind  our  readers  of  the 
important  work  this  interesting  mission  has 
done  in  the  past,  of  the  claim  it  has  upon  their 
support,  and  urge  them  so  far  as  possible  to 
show  by  their  presence  on  this  anniversary 
occasion  their  recognition  of  its  value  and 
their  readiness  to  co-operate. 

Pastors  H.  C.  Haydn  and  H.  W.  Hnlbert, 
representing  as  they  do  the  First  Ohnrch  of 
Cleveland  and  the  unanimous  action  of  its 
session,  have  sent  out  a  Letter  to  each  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  evangelical  Christian 
chnrches  in  that  city  inviting  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  a  series  of  Union 
Services  at  4  P.M.  during  the  current  Week 
of  Prayer,  and  if  in  harmony  with  convictions 
and  custom,  "to  sit  down  with  us  about  the 
table  of  our  Lord  in  a  union  communion 
service  on  the  afternoon  of  January  14, 'at  8.80 


o’clock.  May  we  not  thus  present  a  solid 
front  of  Christian  fellowship  before  a  gain¬ 
saying  world,  and  by  such  an  expression  of  our 
love  and  loyalty  to  a  common  Master  do  some¬ 
thing  to  hasten  the  day  of  his  earthly  tri¬ 
umph. ’’  This  service  might  well  be  imitated 
in  many  other  cities,  the  oldest  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  churches  where  practicable  taking,  as 
here,  the  initiative. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Helson  had  been  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  for 
twenty  two  years,  not  "for  two  score  years,” 
as  we  inadvertently  put  it,  when  he  resigned 
some  months  since,  on  account  of  his  health. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  now  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  in  health  and  strength  and  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  able  to 
resume  full  pnlpit  and  pastoral  labor.  We  can 
wish  nothing  better  for  him  than  that  he  may 
repeat  his  hitherto  large  sncoess ;  and  he  is  in 
the  prime  of  his  years. 

As  a  working  church,  finely  organized  and 
ably  led,  rich  in  consecrated  members  and 
strong  with  ample  means  and  perfect  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Third  Street  Church  of  Dayton,  O  , 
is  a  type  and  a  stronghold  of  onr  denomina¬ 
tion.  It  came  into  being  in  the  "Barnes  con¬ 
troversy”  over  sixty  years  ago;  it  stood  for  the 
New  England  type  of  Presbyterianism  almost 
alone  in  that  region  of  the  then  new  state;  it 
has  counted  among  its  officers  the  ablest  and 
best  men  in  professional  and  commercial  life ; 
it  has  given  great  and  good  men  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  civil  and  Christian  service ;  and  it  is 
to  day  larger,  fuller,  richer  and  happier  in 
its  work  than  at  any  period  in  its  career.  It 
deserves  all  the  praise  and  merits  all  the  good 
wishes  we  freely  and  intelligently  offer  it  to¬ 
day.  For  the  past  and  for  the  future  there  has 
been  and  there  will  be  one  special  benediction. 
Tet  it  is  bnt  one  of  a  worthy  sisterhood  in  that 
fine  city,  bnt  one  of  a  great  host  in  the  mighty 
and  growing  middle  West. 

We  share  a  great  pleasure  with  onr  more 
public  spirited  readers  by  announcing  that  the 
amount  of  money,  $300, 000.  needed  to  secure 
the  incorporation  of  the  Woman’s  Hotel  Com¬ 
pany  was  secured  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit,  January  1,  1900.  The  company 
will  be  at  once  incorporated,  and  the  location 
has  been  practically  determined  on  as  between 
Union  Square  and  Thirty -fourth  street,  east 
of  Proadway.  The  locality  is  an  ideal  one 
for  the  purpose,  and  there  ought  now  to  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  approve 
of  the  plan  in  subscribing  the  |100,000  still 
needed  for  carrying  ont  the  enterprise. 

The  third  Philharmonic  Concert  last  Satur¬ 
day  evening  was  a  delightful  one,  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  second  and  nearly  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  first.  The  opening 
number  was  Humperdinck’s  Moorish  Rhap¬ 
sody,  an  exquisite  creation  most  sympatheti¬ 
cally  rendered.  The  opening  movement,  a 
Sunset  elegy  at  Tarifa,  was  lovely  beyond 
description,  and  the  thrilling  effects  of  the 
wind  instrument  were  admirably  responded  to 
by  the  strings.  The  young  violinist.  Miss 
Leonora  Jackson,  won  emphatic  applause  by 
her  execution  of  Brahms’s  difficult  D  Major 
Concerto,  Opus.  77.  One  cannot  expect  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  emotions  from  so  youth¬ 
ful  a  performer :  it  takes  the  discipline  of  life 
to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  such  a  composition 
as  this  of  Brahms,  bnt  Miss  Jackson’s  tech¬ 
nique  is  delightful,  her  command  of  her  in¬ 
strument  perfect,  and  the  performance  of  Satur¬ 
day  evening  was  large  in  prophecy  of  the  future 
power,  in  her  own  art,  of  this  charming  girl. 
The  third  number,  Schumann’s  Symphony 
No.  4,  D  Minor,  was  rather  perfunctorily  ren¬ 
dered.  Notwithstanding  which  the  concert 
was  highly  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 
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PROFESSOR  DUFFIELD  ON  “  ORDINATION 
VOWS.” 

We  have  opened  onr  colnmns  to  a  long  com* 
mnnication  in  two  parts  in  which  Prof.  John 
T.  Dnffleld  tries  again  to  show  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  should  not  remain  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  full  reply  to  this  communication, 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Farrand,  whose  careful  and,  in 
our  judgment,  conyincing  article  in  this  paper 
on  November  30  Professor  Dufiield  attempts  to 
refute,  will  appear  next  week.  Meanwhile  we 
briefly  note  one  or  two  points : 

1.  Professor  Dnffield  repeats,  with  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  statement  made  in  his  pamphlet  of 
some  months  ago  that  “the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  a  com¬ 
mon  faith,  and  the  rule  of  the  majority.”  In 
place  of  the  italicized  words  he  now  says:  “a 
common  faith  formulated  in  a  Confession  and  the 
rule  of  a  majority  Constitutionally  expressed.” 
But  the  modifications  are  ^not  trivial,  as  he 
seems  to  imply.  They  are  vital.  The  common 
faith  is  formulnted  in  a  Confession.  Therefore 
whatever  is  not  formulated  in  that  Confession 
does  not  belong  to  the  common  faith,  and  no 
Church  court  has  a  right  to  impose  it.  The 
rule  of  the  majority  must  be  Constitutionally 
express!  d.  That  is  to  say,  the  majority  is  to 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  this  is  intended  to  mean  that  the 
forms  of  law  must  be  observed  in  majority 
decisions,  this  is  of  course  true,  although 
majorities  have  not  always  remembered  it.  If 
it  means  that  the  majority  decision  must  be, 
in  its  content,  according  to  the  Constitution 
then  extra  Confessional  tests  are  excluded  by 
this  phrase  also. 

2.  In  these  considerations  lies  the  answer  to 
Professor  Dnfiield’s  specious  claim  that  Dr. 
McGiffert  is  ethically  bound  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  majority  as  to  his  right  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  assumption  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  would  be  adverse  to  that  right  is 
Professor  DufiBeld’s,  not  ours,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  tbe  assumption  is  a  large  one.  But 
the  important  point  is  that  the  Church,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  is  morally  bound  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Church  has  no  moral  right 
to  amend  the  Constitution  by  interpretations, 
to  add  to  the  law  under  cover  of  expounding 
the  law.  In  tbe  case  of  an  elaborate  Constitu¬ 
tion  like  ours,  containing  a  full  system  of  the¬ 
ology,  every  paragraph  and  clause  of  which  has 
been  wrought  out  under  hot  discussion — in¬ 
volving  many  compromises  in  form,  and 
phrases  carefully  chosen  to  include  varieties 
of  interpretation— the  admission  of  the  claim 
that  a  majority  may  read  into  it  what  it 
pleases  opens  the  door  to  unlimited  tyranny. 
Onr  subscription  involves  acceptance  of  nothing 
beyond  what  the  Confession  explicitly  contains, 
and  the  obligation  is  further  limited  by  specific 
reference  to  the  “system  of  doctrine.”  This 
view  was  distinctly  recognized  and  established 
at  tbe  Reunion.  Any  other  theory  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  would,  if  enforced,  send  the  Church  into 
fragments  within  six  montha 

8.  Professor  DufiSeld  insists  that  subscription 


was  introduced  into  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  country  to  keep  out  false  doctrine. 
But  this  is  not  relevant.  For  whatever  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  introduced,  by  its  very  nature  it 
is  a  protection  to  the  individual,  as  well  as  to 
the  Church.  The  first  use  of  subscription,  in 
England,  was  for  the  protection  of  tbe  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  must  always  have  this  use.  If  it 
excludes  those  who  cannot  take  it,  it  must 
shelter  those  who  can.  And  the  latter  is  its 
more  important  function.  There  is  much  more 
danger  that  the  many  will  tyrannize  over  the 
one,  than  that  the  one  will,  by  false  or  ignorant 
subscription,  be  able  to  injure  the  entire 
Church.  All  that  Professor  DufiSeld  has  to  say 
about  a  minister  with  scruples  in  bis  own  mind 
is  wholly  beside  tbe  mark.  Dr.  McGififert  sub¬ 
scribes  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  has  made 
that  sufiSciently  distinct  in  his  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  and  in  his  statement  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Presbytery.  This 
ought  to  be  sufiScient.  The  Presbytery  has 
decided  that  it  is  sufiScient.  It  is  time  to  drop 
the  matter. 

DR.  VANDYKE’S  FAREWELL. 

As  announced  last  week,  the  retiring  pastor 
of  the  Brick  Church  has  preached  no  farewell 
discourse  to  the  people  whom  he  has  served 
with  such  efiSciency  for  over  seventeen  years. 
Tbe  only  parting  words  spoken  of  a  distinctive 
nature  were  those  of  a  very  familiar,  informal 
talk  he  gave  straight  out  of  his  heart  at  tbe 
congregational  meeting  held  last  Wednesday 
evening  to  take  final  action  on  his  resignation. 
The  happy  method  by  which  tbe  immediate 
advent  of  a  most  acceptable  successor  in  the 
pastorate  had  been  arranged  for,  so  that  there 
is  no  break  or  even  friction  in  a  process  usually 
so  critical,  deserves  the  wide  attention  it  has 
attracted.  Tbe  meeting  at  which  the  final  step 
was  taken  in  the  severance  of  the  pastoral 
relation  between  Dr.  van  Dyke  and  his  beloved 
and  strongly  attached  people,  was  ideal  in  its 
character.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury 
presided  with  directness,  tenderness  and  solem¬ 
nity.  The  resignation  was  read  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  committee  to  Presbytery  appointed.  Mr. 
John  E.  Parsons  presented  resolutions  admira¬ 
bly  conceived  and  worded  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  congregation  towards  the  de¬ 
parting  pastor.  Dr.  van  Dyke  was  then  invited 
to  come  into  the  meeting  and  address  it  as  he 
would.  Beginning  with  difiSculty  on  account 
of  emotion  held  in  check,  he  briefly  reviewed 
the  seventeen  years  of  his  pastoral  service, 
spoke  of  the  growth  of  tbe  city,  which  has 
carried  the  residence  portion  steadily  above  the 
church,  mentioned  the  strong  and  good  men 
who  filled  the  neighboring  pulpits  when  he 
began  his  pastorate,  Drs.  Hall,  Crosby,  Taylor 
and  others  now  gone  to  their  reward,  then 
recalled  the  names  of  leading  men  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  who  had  passed  away,  and  dwelt  for 
a  brief  time  on  his  more  personal  relations  with 
his  people,  tbe  reasons  of  his  going  and  his 
unchanging  love  for  the  church.  He  bespoke 
for  his  successor  the  same  hearty  and  faithful 
support  he  himself  had  always  received. 

His  remarks  touched  all  hearts,  yet  were 
tonic  with  courage  and  hope.  Mr.  Morris  E. 
Jesnp  followed  with  a  brief  address  of  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation,  saying  that  words  of  friend¬ 
ship  ought  to  be  spoken  to  the  living  and  not 
reserved  for  funeral  eulogy.  Dr.  van  Dyke 
concluded  the  memorable  service  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  for  God’s  continued  presence  and 
blessing,  and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  closing  weeks  of  bis  ministry  here  have 
brought  BO  much  of  strain  that  Dr.  van 
Dyke’s  strength  gave  way  at  last,  and  be  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  final  communion 
service  Sunday  mcrning.  This  was  a  severe 
disappointment  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
congregation.  But  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 


occupy  the  pulpit  from  time  to  time  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  ofifers.  Dr.  Babcock  is  expected  to  begin 
his  public  labors  with  the  Brick  Church  next 
Sunday,  and  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  and  attentive  audience. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MOVEMENT. 

Gratifying  progress  of  this  movement  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Worden.  No  fewer  than  sixteen 
hundred  Presbyterian  Sunday  -  schools  have 
formally  joined  it  and  an  equal  number  are  in 
sympathy  and  practical  co  operation  with  it. 
The  object  of  the  movement  is  announced  to 
be  “to  bring  a  half  million  of  new  scholars 
into  our  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools,  thus  to 
signalize  the  entrance  of  onr  Church  into  the 
coming  century but  wo  venture  to  believe 
that  this  object  is  in  fact  only  a  means,  not 
the  end  which  those  who  organized  this  move¬ 
ment  have  at  heart.  The  true  object  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world  to  Christ. 

Most  appropriately,  those  whom  God  has 
called  to  success  in  Sunday-school  work  deem 
that  their  part  in  this  great  task  ought  mainly 
to  be  done  through  tbe  Sunday-school.  To 
bring  half  a  million  new  scholars  into  Sunday- 
school  within  one  year  is  to  extend  by  this 
important  number,  and  indeed  by  a  large  mul¬ 
tiple  of  this  number,  -the  field  over  which  the 
enlightening  and  purifying  and  spiritualizing 
influences  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be¬ 
come  potent.  And  thus  far  the  movement  must 
command  the  most  hearty  approval  of  all  who 
long  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  to  bring  children  into  the  Sunday- 
school  is  only  to  step  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
path  that  leads  to  this  goal.  The  important 
question  is,  not  How  many  children  in  Sun¬ 
day-school,  but  What  is  the  Sunday-school 
doing  for  these  children? 

In  countless  instances  it  is  doing  much. 
That  in  many  instances  it  is  doing  all  that  it 
might  do  is  open  to  doubt.  It  appears  to  be 
evident  to  many  competent  students  of  the 
subject  that  the  entire  question  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  its  aims  and  its  methods,  needs  careful 
revision.  The  conditions  are  wholly  other, 
now,  than  when  Sunday  schools  were  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  though  the  system  has  also  been 
greatly  modified  since  then,  this  has  been 
rather  by  an  unconscious  self-adaptation  than 
by  any  reasoned  and  reasonable  effort  to  adapt 
it  to  the  new  conditions.  The  whole  subject 
calls  for  a  much  more  intelligent  handling  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

Nevertheless  it  is  much  that  a  large  number 
of  new  pupils  should  be  added  to  the  ranks  in 
this  last  year  of  the  century,  especially  as  the 
majority  of  them  will  presumably  be  found  in 
families  where  the  influences  are  not  religions. 
And  it  is  certain  that  our  Board  of  Sabbath- 
school  work  have  not  entered  upon  this  great 
enterprise  unblessed  by  a  new  spirit  of  conse¬ 
cration  and  a  profound  desire  to  accomplish 
the  highest  ends  by  this  step.  They  deserve 
therefore  the  prayers  and  the  zealous  co-  opera¬ 
tion  not  only  of  all  who  pray  Thy  kingdom 
coipe,  but  of  all  true  patriots ;  of  all  who  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  important  Republic  of  ours  can 
play  its  true  part  in  the  world  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  moved  and  dominated  by  the  spirit 
of  religion. 

DR.  LEWIS’S  REPORT  ON  THE  CUBAN 
PRISONS. 

Dr.  Oharlton  T.  Lewis,  President  of  that 
most  efiScient  and  influential  organization,  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  recent  visit  to  Cuba  to  explore  the 
prisons  and  ascertain  their  condition  under  the 
outstanding  Cuban  system  as  now  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  including  Major  -  General 
Brooke  who  was  then  in  command,  gave  him 
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gnffioient  teet”— the  implication  being  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  Rennion  compact  to  inqnire 
in  what  sense  a  candidate  for  ordination  ac¬ 
cepts  the  TOWS,  or  in  what  sense  a  minister 
oontinnes  to  accept  them  after  his  ordination. 
In  The  Evangelist  of  November  80,  this  theory 
of  subscription  is  repeated  in  an  editorial  and 
also  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Farrand,  in  his  conrte- 
ons  criticism  of  my  article.  He  agrees  with 
The  Evangelist  that  “the  rale  of  the  major¬ 
ity”  is  not  Presbyterianism  bat  Congrega¬ 
tionalism;  that  “the  distinctive  and  contrast¬ 
ing  feature  of  Presbyterianism  is  that  the  rule 
of  the  majority  is  controlled  and  limited  by 
onr  Constitntonand  Gonfessior.'’  Dr.  Farrand 
goes  beyond  The  Evangelist  in  his  defence  of 
Dr.  McGiffert,  maintaining  that  “the  views  of 
Dr.  McGiffert”  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken,  “lie  entirely  outside  this  (the  Con¬ 
fessional)  ‘system  of  doctrine’  and  therefore 
within  the  field  of  Constitutional  liberty.” 
He  adds:  “Dr.  McGiffert,  however,  repudiates 
the  views  charged  by  the  Assembly  and  declares 
his  belief  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Con¬ 
fession.  ’  ’ 

To  the  above  contention  in  defence  of  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  coarse,  which  but  for  the  exigency 
of  the  ease  would  be  surprising,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  things  to  be  said  by  way  of  reply. 

1.  The  defence  is  an  implied  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  Dr.  McGiffert  does  not  accept  his 
ordination  vows  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  understood  by  his  “brethren  in  the  Lord.  ” 

2.  As  to  the  argument  from  the  purpose  for 
which,  it  is  saiQ,  “  subscription  was  originally 
introdnoed — the  protection  of  those  who  took 
it. '  ’  The  reference  here,  no  donbt,  is  to  what 
Dr.  Briggs  in  his  Defence  before  Presbytery 
stated  more  fnlly  and  explicitly.  He  said: 

“  Snbsciiption  did  not  originate  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was’  imposed  on  the 
Ghnroh  by  the  Parliament,  not  so  much  to  bind 
the  ministry  as  to  bind  the  Church.  Its  his¬ 
torical  design  was  to  protect  all  ministers  of 
the  Episoop^  Church  of  Scotland  who  after 
the  revolution  were  willing  to  conform  to  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  prevent 
those  retaliatory  measnres  which  the  more 
rigid  Presbyterians  were  desirous  of  carrying 
ont  against  their  former  persecutors.  ” 

It  shonld  be  observed,  the  snbscription  here 
referred  to  was  imposed  by  the  civil  authority 
of  a  Government  connected  with  an  Established 
Church,  without  examination  as  to  the  actual 
belief  of  the  subscriber,  to  secure  to  him  cer¬ 
tain  civil  rights  and  privileges  and  protect  him 
from  certain  penalties  for  non-conformity. 
The  result  of  this  latitudinarian  snbscription 
in  Scotland  in  1689  was  not  such  as  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  American  Church  of  the  present 
day  for  imitation.  In  his  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Hetherington  says: 

“In  consequence  of  the  introdootion  of  the 
prelatioal  party,  the  Chnrch  thenceforward  con¬ 
tained  within  its  pale  two  systems,  that  of  the 
old  and  true  Presbyterian,  subsequently  known 
as  the  ‘evangelical,’  and  that  of  the  new  and 
semi-prelatic^,  known  as  the  ‘moderate.’ 
Thenceforward  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  the  history  of  the  protracted  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  two  systems.”  Eno.  Brit., 
voL  XIX.  p.  684. 

Subscription,  in  the  present  discussion,  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  origin,  object,  authority 
imposing  it,  conditions,  obligations  and  results. 
It  originated  in  1728,  in  an  Overture  of  the 
Bev.  John  Thompson  to  the  Synod  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  then  the  highest  judicatory  of  the 
Church.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  Overture, 
was  “to  prevent  the  ingrett  and  tpreading  of 
dangerous  errors  among  either  ourselves  or  the 
flocks  committed  to  our  charge.”  Whilst  the 
Westminster  Standards  had  previously  been 
recognized  as  authority  they  had  not  been 
formally  adopted,  and  it  was  well  known  there 
were  some,  including  Dickinson,  Prinoeton’s 
first  President,  who  did  not  approve  of  sub¬ 
scription.  The  record  is:  “The  Synod,  judg¬ 
ing  this_to  be  a  very  important  affair,  unani¬ 


mously  concluded  to  def®r  the  consideration  of 
it  till  the  next  Synod.  ’  ’  Ip  1729,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred  hav¬ 
ing  reported  favorable  action,  their  rt  port  after 
discussion,  explanatiou  and  amendment  was 
approved  unanimously  in  what  is  known  as 
“The  Adopting  Act.”  The  object  of  the  Act 
is  stated  as  follows:  “We  are  undoubtedly 
obliged  to  take  care  that  the  faith  once  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure  and  nncorrupt 
among  ns,  and  so  handed  down  to  our  poster 
ity.  ”  In  reference  to  subscription  there  is  an 
important  provision  which  not  only  should 
receive  attention  but  decisive  consideration  at 
the  present  crisis.  It  is,  that  “in  case  any 
minister  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  have 
any  scruple  with  respect  to  any  article  or  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
he  shall  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  Presby- 
te|7  or  Synod,  who  shall  admit  him  to  the 
ministry  and  ministerial  communion  if  the 
Synod  or  Presbytery  judge  his  scruple  or  mistake 
to  be  only  about  articles  not  essential  or  neces- 
sary  in  doctrine,  worship  or  government.  But 
if  the  Synod  or  Preshyttry  shall  judge  such  min¬ 
isters  or  candidates  erroneous  in  essential  and 
necessary  articles  of  faith,  the  Synod  or  Pres¬ 
bytery  shall  declare  them  incapable  or  commu¬ 
nion  utth  them.”  This  important  provision  of 

“the  Adopting  Act”  was  incorporated  in  a 
prominent  Article  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  in  1746,  to  the  effect 

That  “in  matters  of  discipline  and  those 
things  that  relate  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  our  Churches,  if  any  member  cannot  in 
conscience  agree  to  the  determination  of  the 
majority,  but  supposes  himself  obliged  to  act 
contrary  thereto,  and  the  Synod  think  themselves 
obliged  to  insist  upon  it  as  essentially  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  our  churches,  in  that  case 
»ach  dissenting  member  promises  peaceably  to 
withdraw  from  the  body  without  endeavoring  to 
raise  any  dispute  or  contention  on  the  debated 
point.”  Baird’s  Digest,  p. 612. 

The  same  provision  was  made  prominent  in 
“The  Plan  of  Union”  of  the  two  Synods  in 
1758— that  in  the  case  mentioned  the  dissent¬ 
ing  member, 

“After  sufficient  liberty  modestly  to  reason 
and  remonstrate,  shall  peaceably  withdraw  from 
our  communion  without  attempting  to  make  any 
schism;  provided  always,  that  this  shall  be 
understood  to  extend  only  to  such  determina¬ 
tions  as  the  body  shall  judge  indispensabte  in 
doctrine  and  Presbyterian  government.  ’  ’  Digest, 
p.  615. 

In  view  of  the  above  explicit  and  repeated 
provision  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  the  very  point  in  question,  it 
is  evident,  that  Dr.  McGiffert’s  declaration 
that  he  holds  “the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith” — that  is,  of  course,  what 
he  regards  as  “essential” — which  declaration 
is  made  by  him  and  his  defenders  the  basis  of 
his  “right”  to  remain  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  His 
individual  opinion  as  to  what  is  essential  is 
entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than  that  of 
any  other  Presbyter,  and  probably  less  than 
that  of  other  Presbyters  not  personally  inter¬ 
ested.  The  question  is :  Does  the  Judicatory 
representing  the  entire  Chnrch,  the  General 
Assembly,  regard  his  views  as  reconcilable 
with  essential  doctrines  of  the  Standards?  On 
that  question  two  Assemblies,  not  merely  by 
“a  major  vote,  ”  but  with  virtual  unanimity, 
have  expressed  their  judgment ;  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  explicit  provision  in  the  organic 
laws  of  the  Church  for  the  very  purpose  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  Church,  have  re¬ 
quested — one  Assembly  in  express  terms,  the 
other  impliedly— his  peaceable  withdrawal.  To 
the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Church  he  has  thus  far  declined  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  of  his  defenders :  Do  you  regard 
the  course  of  Dr.  McGiffert  as  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  in  the  Adopting  Act  re¬ 
specting  snbscription,  and  the  corresponding 
provision  in  the  Organic  laws  of  the  church 
-espeoting  “peaceable  withdrawal”  and  the 


corresponding  ordination  vows  “to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  church”  and  “to  be  in  sub¬ 
jection”  to  “brethren  in  the  Lord.  ” 

The  discussion  will  be  concluded  in  next 
week's  Evangelist. 

Pkincbton,  N.  J. 

<»F  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  Harlem  Churches  are  observing  the 
Week  of  Prayer  without  concert.  Rev.  D. 
Russell  of  the  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church 
holds  meetings  on  all  evenings  save  Saturday. 

The  religious  interest  so  manifest  in  the 
West  End  Church  during  the  past  two  months 
still  continues.  Special  evangelit-tic  services 
are  being  held  this  week  and  may  be  carried 
into  next  week. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  D.  Grittenton,  assistant 
minister  in  St.  Augustine’s  Gbapel,  Trinity 
Parish,  has  accepted  a  ca.U  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  John’s  Ghnroh,  Ellenville,  N.  T.,  made 
vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Strader 
to  Sc  George’s  Church,  Williamsbridge,  New 
York  City. 

At  the  Park  Church,  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  twenty-five  new 
members  at  the  communion  service  last  Sunday 
morning.  Most  of  them  were  adults,  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  faithful^labors  of  the  pastor  as 
well  as  of  the  healthful  condition  of  the  church. 

A  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  at  the  Phelps 
Settlement  Gbapel,  connected  with  the  Park 
Church,  will  be  begun  next  week  with  promise 
of  good  results. 

The  erection  of  a  church  edifice  to  cost  half 
a  million  on  the  West  Side,  indicates  that  the 
Christian  Science  organization  is  to  be  a  per¬ 
manency.  Many  excellent  people  are  associated 
in  promoting  these  views  and  they  are  entitled 
to  respect,  but  we  believe  their  views  to  be, 
as  Dr.  Hillis  well  puts  it,  “Only  half  truths 
out  of  place  for  want  of  whole  ones.”  The 
practical  danger  in  this  case  is  not  only  of  peril 
to  the  body,  but  of  blight  to  true  faith.  A 
half  truth  is  always  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs  D.D.  will 
preach  six  sermons  on  the  Incarnation  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Sixth  avenue 
and  Twentieth  street,  at  4  P.M.  Sundays, 
January  7  to  February  11.  Subjects:  The  In¬ 
carnation  as  a  Mission  from  the  Father  (Gal. 
iv.  4);  As  a  Eenosis,  or  Self- Emptying  (Phil, 
ii.  6-8);  As  an  Epiphany  or  Appearing  (2  Tim. 

i. 9-10);  Made  Like  Unto  His  Brethren  (Heb. 

ii.  17);  Became  Flesh  (Johni.  14);  The  Virgin 
Birth  (Luke  i.  86). 

At  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  West 
End  avenue,  the  work  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Bev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D.  is  pro¬ 
gressing  with  energy.  All  the  departments  of 
labor  are  active.  The  Sabbath-school  was  in¬ 
creased  from  about  150  to  about  860.  The  Men’s 
Glass  conducted  by  Dr.  Chapman  has  an  average 
attendance  of  over  40.  At  the  morning  services 
January  7,  five  additional  ruling  elders  were 
installed.  The  full  bench  of  elders  includes 
Messrs.  John  MacDonald,  James  A.  Craig,  E. 
O.  Hovey  Ph.D.,  W.  E.  Longee,  J.  H.  Wallace, 
Dr.  W.  8.  Waterbary,  S.  A.  Condict,  C.  F. 
Seitjen,  G.  E.  Gildersleeve,  Henry  Cole 
Smith,  Clerk. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Bev.  S. 
B.  Bossiter  D.D.  pastor,  enjoyed  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  service  Sunday,  January  7,  at  4  in  the 
afternoon.  The  church  was  veil  filled  with 
the  membership,  many  having  come  from  a 
distance  to  meet  in  the  old  fellowship  which 
all  seemed  to  enjoy,  judging  by  the  cordial 
greetings  that  were  seen  and  heard  on  every 
side  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  There 
was  quite  an  addition  also  to  the  membership 
of  the  church,  twenty-two  joining  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  six  by  letter.  Many  of  these  were 
young  people  who  had  felt  the  infiuenoe  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  reoent  special  services. 
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PEACE,  ITS  YICTORIES  AND  ITS  DEFEATS. 

**  Glory  to  God  In  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace ;  good 

will  to  men.  Luke  2 :  U. 

Sermon  Preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst 
D.D.  on  Christmas  Day. 

This  text  is  always  appropriate  to  the  season 
ot  onr  Lord’s  Advent,  altbongh  sometimes 
illnminated  or  obfuscated  in  a  rather  queer 
way  by  the  circumstances  under  which  onr 
celebration  of  such  Advent  occurs.  The  text, 
however,  is  always  good,  like  a  lighthouse 
which  always  shines,  even  though  storm- 
driven  vessels  may  be  crashing  upon  the  very 
rocks  upon  which  the  lighthouse  is  upborne. 

We  shall  soon  be  writing  “in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1900,”  and  that  will  be  a  fresh  re¬ 
minder,  and  in  some  ways  a  painful  reminder, 
of  the  long  train  of  centuries  that  has  passed 
since  the  angels  sang  out  of  the  sky  over  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  since  the  last  chapter  of  the  holy 
volume  was  concluded  with  the  words,  “Surely 
I  come  quickly.  ’  ’  Still  if,  as  Scripture  says, 
'“a  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one 
day,”  it  is  even  now,  by  the  Lord’s  calendar, 
less  than  two  days  since  the  angels  sang  and 
Jesus  said,  “My  peace  I  leave  with  you,”  so 
that  there  is  no  need  of  being  too  much  dis¬ 
concerted  even  if  peace  is  not  quite  yet  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  and  even  if  there  do  remain 
over  a  few  swords  and  spears  that  are  not  yet 
beaten  into  plow-shares  and  pruning  hooks. 

This  matter  of  computing  by  the  Lord’s  cal¬ 
endar  instead  of  by  human  almanacs  is  one  to 
be  thought  about,  especially  when,  at  a  seasou 
of  the  year  like  the  present,  we  are  set  re¬ 
membering  the  entrance  into  the  world  of 
what  Isaiah  calls  the  “Prince  of  Peace,”  and 
when  we  recall  the  fact,  that  however  thrill¬ 
ing  the  music  made  by  the  Bethlehem  angels 
and  however  impressive  the  music  that  is  being 
wrought  by  current  events,  the  two  sorts  of 
music  are  calculated  to  confuse  any  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience  that  should  undertake  to  listen 
to  both  at  the  same  moment.  The  rattle  of 
artillery  gives  a  queer  effect  to  the  notes  of 
the  angels,  and  the  notes  of  the  angels  im¬ 
press  an  aspect  of  grotesqueness  upon  the  rattle 
of  artillery.  They  are  each  in  a  way  thrilling 
if  held  far  enough  apart,  so  that  only  one  of 
the  two  is  heard  at  a  time.  It  is,  I  say,  in 
the  midst  of  just  such  a  heterogeneous  situa¬ 
tion  that  we  derive  vast  comfort  from  com¬ 
puting  time  by  the  Lord’s  calendar,  reckoning 
it,  that  is  to  say,  by  days  that  are  a  thousand 
years  long,  so  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  it 
was  only  day  before  yesterday,  really,  that 
the  tuneful  angels  were  celebrating  the  Advent 
and  singing  the  song  of  ‘  ‘  Peace  on  Earth.  ’  ’ 
That  relieves  the  situation  a  little,  takes  some 
of  the  worry  and  fret  out  of  our  ambition,  and 
helps  us  to  survey  with  composure  what  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  and  to  face  what  is  bad  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  serenity  and  satisfaction. 

The  reason  that  things  seem  to  lag  is  because 
our  lives  are  short  lives  and  it  is  they  that  we 
take  as  our  standard  of  measurement.  If  we 
lived  lives  as  long  as  those  that  are  reported  in 
the  times  of  Mahalaleel  and  Methuselah,  so 
that  we  could  say  that  it  was  no  longer  ago 
than  in  the  days  of  our  father  or  grandfather 
that  the  Prince  of  Peace  established  his  king¬ 
dom  on  earth,  we  should  be  of  the  mind  that  a 
good  deal  had  been  accomplished  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  Much  depends  on  the  length  of  what  we 
use  as  our  measuring  rod.  Hence  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  who  is  concerned  about  the 
world’s  progress,  and  who  is  disturbed  by  what 
looks  to  be  the  gradualness  of  that  progress,  to 
interest  himself  in  the  matter  of  the  leisurely 
pace  at  which  things  have  always  moved  in 
the  material  world— the  earth  about  us,  the 
heavens  above  us.  A  certain  geologist  has 
aaid  that  “every  minister  ought  to  take  a 
course  in  historical  geology  in  order  to  learn 
.something  about  the  length  of  processes  and 


thus  at  once  enlarge  and  slow  down  his  expec¬ 
tations  of  divine  operations  among  men.  ”  The 
world  was  a  great  while  in  the  making  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Lord  will  be  as  slow  in  perfecting  the 
race  as  he  was  slow  in  perfecting  the  earth  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  race.  If  that  is  correct 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  done  already.  If 
that  is  so  there  has  been  already  made  a  note¬ 
worthy  extension  on  earth  of  the  empire  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  even  if  a  good  many  people 
in  different  portions  of  the  earth  are  to-day 
celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem 
with  a  kind  of  music  that  mixes  reluctantly 
with  the  melody  that  filled  the  air  on  the 
Holy  Night. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
year  just  closing  bears  me  out  in  the  position 
just  taken.  I  refer  to  the  Peace  Conference 
held  at  The  Hague  last  summer,  and  my  allu¬ 
sion  to  that  Conference  is  not  ironically  in¬ 
tended  either.  Even  if  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  less  peace  since  then  than  there  was 
before,  which  might  lead  an  inconsiderate 
mind  to  imagine  that  the  performance  was 
purely  spectacular,  contrived  to  entertain  the 
galleries  and  humor  the  Czar,  still  the  Con¬ 
ference  stands  out  with  a  value  that  is  all  its 
own.  It  is  a  great  event  for  a  score  of  nations, 
more  or  less,  to  get  together  through  their  ac¬ 
credited  representatives,  ana  nowever  profound 
their  lurkintr  carnal  desire  to  seize  each  other 
by  the  throat,  to  agree  that  that  would  not  be 
a  nice  thing  to  do  and  to  write  down  an  inter¬ 
national  confession  of  faith  and  sign  it.  They 
may  not  live  up  to  their  confession  of  faith ; 
no  confession  of  faith  of  any  kind  ever  is  lived 
up  to.  It  was  really  no  worse  for  the  delegates 
that  had  sat  together  in  those  irenic  stances 
at  The  Hague  to  go  back  home  and  commence 
reburnishing  their  armor  and  rewhetting  their 
swords,  than  it  is  for  us  to  assert  our  Christian 
creed  in  the  sanctuary  and  then  go  out  and 
forget  it  in  the  life.  Of  course  because  it  is 
no  worse  than  some  other  bad  thing  does  not 
make  it  good.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  germane  to  human  nature  in  its  semi- 
regenerate  state  to  be  far  more  saintly  in  what 
we  think  than  in  what  we  do.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  tremendous  achievement  to  be 
saintly  in  what  we  think,  and  agree  to,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  act  afterward. 

The  Conference  at  The  Hague  stands,  and 
will  always  stand,  for  the  contents  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  conscience  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  objectifies  that  conscience, 
makes  an  historic  fact  of  it.  It  chalk-lines 
high-water  mark  at  date,  and  that  line  will 
never  be  rubbed  out.  The  tide  may  ebb,  has 
ebbed,  but  the  line  stays,  and  when  there 
is  another  Conference  as  there  will  be — it  may 
be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence — the 
old  line  will  still  be  legible  but  a  new  line  will 
be  drawn  still  a  little  farther  up.  That  is  the 
way  things  go.  If  it  is  a  thousand  years  be¬ 
fore  that  comes  it  will  be  just  one  day  by  the 
Lord’s  almanac,  which  Is  not  long,  when  you 
consider  how  many  days  there  will  be  before 
eternity  closes.  It  seems  almost  providential 
that  there  is  something  like  The  Hague  Peace 
Conference  that  we  can  refer  to  this  morning, 
because  in  view  of  circumstances  which  readily 
suggest  themselves,  it  would  otherwise  be  a 
little  difficult  to  get  through  this  festival-day 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  without  a  certain  sense 
of  awkwardness. 

One  consideration  that  may  well  help  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  slow  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  peace  in  the  world  is  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  himself  a  disturbing  element.  If  it 
is  his  function  to  reduce  the  world  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  harmony  it  is  just  as  much  his  pre¬ 
liminary  function  to  produce  it  into  a  state  of 
discord,  and  to  bring  in  the  perfect  peace  by 
tumbling  up  the  peace  that  is  false.  Wherever 


in  history  Christ  has  been  present  in  power  he 
has  been  divisive ;  he  has  made  the  holy  and 
the  unholy  more  real  to  human  regard,  has 
made  more  definite  the  contrast  between  the 
two  and  so  has  set  the  two  in  relations  of  more 
stem  antagonism.  So  that  while  at  one 
moment  he  said,  “My  peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you,  ”  at  another  he  said, 
“I  came  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword;” 
which  latter,  no  one  I  suppose  unless  he  has 
some  difficult  theory  of  his  own  to  maintain 
would  explain  as  meaning  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  going  to  hew  his  way  to  victory  by 
the  use  of  sharp  iron,  but  as  the  context  indi¬ 
cates,  would  understand  it  to  mean  what  has 
just  been  stated,  that  as  soon  as  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  commences  to  work  he  exposes  the  con¬ 
tradictions  that  exist  in  the  individual  heart 
and  in  society,  and  not  only  exposes  those  con¬ 
tradictions  but  shari)eas  them  and  intensifies 
them,  and  so  leads  inevitably  to  rivalry  and 
conflict  between  them.  In  that  way  it  may  be 
said  with  literal  tmthfnlness  that  Christ 
stirred  up  strife.  He  did  that  abundantly 
during  the  short  period  of  his  ministry.  The 
brighter  the  light  the  blacker  appear  the  spots 
where  the  light  does  not  strike.  Life  and 
warmth  such  as  his  disturbed  the  cold  equilib¬ 
rium  into  which  existing  elements  were  con¬ 
gealed. 

The  principle  contained  in  what  I  have  just 
stated,  I  once  saw  magnificently  illustrated  on 
the  occasion  of  an  Alpine  sunrise.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  a  still  and  nearly  cloudless  one,  and 
from  my  lofty  outlook  up  among  the  ice  and 
snow  I  could  see  the  whole  circle  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  filled  with  mountains,  each  with  a  light 
drapery  of  mist  gathered  about  its  lower  slopes, 
and  all  seeming  to  be  awaiting  with  breath, 
less  expectancy  the  coming  of  the  day.  The 
sun  was  slowly  toiling  up  into  view  on  the 
farther  side  of  Cima  di  Jazzi.  There  was  not 
a  tremor  in  the  clouds,  not  a  whisper  in  the 
air.  Everything  was  cold,  white  and  pulseless 
—magnificently  dead.  But  the  first  direct 
warm  breath  of  the  son  stirred  up  those  vapory 
folds  into  inaudible  tumult.  They  disappeared 
and  they  re-appeared;  they  rose  and  they 
fell ;  they  chased  each  other  along  the  snow 
and  played  hide  and  seek  among  the  mountain 
gorges.  The  explanation  of  it  was  that  the 
cold  air,  unequally  affected  at  different  points 
by  the  new  warmth  of  the  sun,  had  thrown 
the  whole  atmosphere  into  a  condition  of  dis¬ 
turbed  equilibrium.  That  was  what  I  just  said 
about  Christ :  he  disturbed  the  cold  equilibrium 
into  which  existing  things  had  become  con¬ 
gealed.  He  unsettled  the  dull  equipoise  in 
which  men  and  things  were  balanced  and 
stiffened.  He  made  good  appear  extremely 
good  and  made  evil  seem  terrifically  evil. 
That  set  things  in  motion  and  set  things  in 
collision. 

But  if  the  first  effect  of  that  Alpine  sun  was 
to  work  disturbance  and  conflict,  its  second 
effect,  after  the  atmosphere  bad  become  more 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  sun-warmed,  was  to 
re  arrange  the  turbulent  patches  of  mist  at  a 
higher  altitude  and  in  the  perfection  of  a 
brighter  and  more  beauteous  accord. .  The  finer 
quietude  that  ensued  was  built  out  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  that  preceded,  and  the  same  sun-heat 
that  at  first  crumpled  the  mist  finished  its 
work  by  recombining  the  mist  in  forms  of 
superior  grace  and  stability. 

All  of  this  helps  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  “peace  on  earth,”  prophesied  by  the 
angels,  is  so  long  in  coming.  The  first  effect 
of  Christ’s  working  in  the  heart  or  in  the 
world  is  to  upset  everything,  to  pit  holiness 
more  sharply  against  depravity,  truth  against 
error,  and  even  to  set  in  hostile  array  men 
who  may  be  in  essential  agreement  in  their 
conception  of  truth,  and  differing  only  in  that 
which  is  secondary.  But  whether  in  matters 
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of  character  or  conviction  Christ’s  initial  work 
is  divisive.  He  separates  in  the  first  instance 
in  order  that  he  may  more  solidly  recombine 
in  the  second  instance.  All  the  honest  Chris¬ 
tian  thinking  that  is  being  done  is  at  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Christ  Spirit,  and  its  first  effect 
is  to  poll  men  apart  from  each  other;  but  there 
is  no  divergent  thinking,  so  prosecuted,  that 
will  not  be  in  the  end  a  contribution  to  the 
ultimate  unity  of  faith,  remembering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  unity  of  faith  we  do  not  mean 
uniformity  of  faith ;  for  permanence  is  con¬ 
structed  out  of  diversity,  not  out  of  similarity. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  forebear  men¬ 
tioning  what  it  seems  to  me  is  the  crisis 
through  which  New  York  City  Presbyterianism 
passed  last  Monday  afternoon.  The  secular 
press  has  had  something  to  say  about  it,  but 
the  secular  press,  as  a  rule,  is  about  as  appre¬ 
ciative  of  such  matters  as  a  bod-carrier  would 
be  of  a  meteoric  shower,  or  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  The  action  taken  at  that  time 
has  given  Presbyterianism  a  new  lease  of  life 
in  this  city.  If  the  counter  action  had  been 
taken  and  another  heresy  trial  bad  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  local  Presbyterianism  would  have 
dropped  a  good  many  more  points  than  any  of 
the  stock  exchange  commodities  you  have  been 
agitatedly  handling  this  week  past.  But  the 
reason  I  refer  to  the  matter  here  is  that  the 
crisis  was  passed  not  by  any  man’s  surrender 
of  the  peculiarities  in  his  own  theological  posi¬ 
tion.  Nor  have  we  simply  agreed  to  disagree. 

I  for  one  am  glad  that  the  diversities  of  opinion 
exist ;  they  make  Presbyterianism  stronger, 
provided  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  sufficiently 
puissant  in  bis  working  among  ns  to  combine 
all  these  contrarities  of  judgment  in  the  solid 
unity  of  supreme  allegiance  to  our  living  Lord. 
And  that  practically  was  what  was  effected.  I 
have  never  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  that 
body  when  the  unifying,  peace-producing  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  evident  a  factor. 

I  am  not  saying  this  because  the  issue  was 
altogether  what  I  wanted  to  have  it,  for  it  was 
not,  by  considerable.  The  triumph  of  the 
occasion  consisted  in  this,  that  at  last,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  the  unifying  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  shown  itself  mightier 
than  the  disintegrating  power  of  individual 
opinions;  and  the  disturbances  which  Christ 
brings  as  the  wielder  of  the  sword  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  agency  he  exercises  as  the 
author  of  peace. 

And  yet  you  will,  I  know,  agree  with  me  in 
saying,  that  when  we  have  made  the  most 
possible  of  all  the  symptoms  of  Christ’s  unify¬ 
ing,  peace-bringing  presence  in  the  world,  and 
have  comforted  ourselves  by  trying  to  explain 
to  ourselves  why  it  is  that  we  ought  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  kingdom  of  Ood’s  peace  to  extend 
itself  on  earth  with  any  startling  rapidity, 
there  still  rests  a  very  heavy  shadow  over  to¬ 
day’s  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Advent,  and  to 
leave  that  matter  untouched  on  an  occasion 
like  this  would  be  on  my  part  both  evasive 
and  cowardly.  Two  nations  recognized  as 
standing  in  the  van  of  Christian  civilization 
are  to-day  in  the  thick  of  carnal  warfare,  one 
attempting  to  subdue  a  promiscuous  horde  of 
heathen  and  the  other  to  destroy  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  what  purports  to  be  a  nation  of  Chris¬ 
tians. 

In  the  brief  reference  that  I  am  going  to 
make  to  this  matter  I  shall  take  very  particular 
pains  to  hold  myself  inside  the  province  that 
belongs  to  me  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  a 
man,  I  mean,  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  the 
mind  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  a 
great  many  elements  involved  in  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  average  layman  has  better  facili¬ 
ties  for  reaching  a  safe  conclusion  upon  than 
the  average  clergyman,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  pulpit  is  more  and  more  impairing  its 
influence  by  undertaking  to  handle  matters 


touching  which  it  has  no  distinct  message  from 
the  Gospel  or  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far 
as  relates  to  the  economic  elements  involved, 
whether  in  our  war  upon  the  Philippines  or 
the  English  war  upon  the  Boers,  there  is  much 
I  should  be  glad  to  take  lessons  upon  from  yon. 
Yon  could  probably  tell  me  ten  things  where  I 
could  tell  yon  one.  I  should  judge  that  the 
conviction  rather  widely  prevails  that  as  a 
people  we  shall  make  money  out  of  the 
Philippines,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
England  anticipates  a  Bonanza  in  South  Africa. 
But  all  of  that  is  for  you  to  decide  upon,  not 
for  the  pulpit. 

Then,  too,  it  is  claimed — rather  generally  I 
should  judge — to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
Filipinos — that  is  for  those  of  them  who  sur¬ 
vive — to  be  subjugated  to  our  authority  rather 
than  to  be  left  to  be  preyed  upon  by  themselves 
or  by  other  nations.  And  as  for  England  there 
are  probably  very  few  of  English  blood  who 
do  not  consider  that  the  overthrow  of  those 
two  Dutch  republics  is  indispensible  to  the 
diffusion  of  civilization.  Over  that  matter, 
too,  the  pulpit  has  no  special  jurisdiction. 
Undoubtedly  the  pulpit  is  bound  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  civilization;  the  only  point  there  is 
that  the  pulpit  has  no  means  other  than  what 
you  laymen  have  for  saying  whether  this  or 
that  expedient  will  promote  civilization.  Eng¬ 
land  has  conquered  the  East  Indians,  and  has 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  for  herself  and  appar. 
ently  for  them,  and  she  has  done  it  with  her 
guns.  All  those  things  yon  are  as  perfectly 
in  a  situation  to  judge  of  as  I  am,  and  some 
of  you  presumably  understand  the  intimacies 
of  that  whole  situation  far  more  thoroughly 
than  I.  I  am  willing  that  yon  should  and  am 
prompt  to  concede  that  yon  do. 

But  when  all  those  matters  are  put  one  side 
and  we  come  on  to  ground  that  is  distinctly 
my  province  as  a  representative  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then  I  do  not  yield  to  you ;  and  I  am  going  to 
say  to  yon,  without  any  “buts”  or  "where- 
soevers,  ”  that  to  promote  civilization  by  the 
use  of  swords  and  artillery  is  false  to  the  word, 
example  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  all 
his  apostles,  and  alien  to  the  entire  genius  of 
Christianity.  If  you  say  to  that  that  there  are 
places  in  the  world  where  Christianity  has 
sprang  up  as  an  after-growth  of  military  con¬ 
quest,  undoubtedly:  but  that  does  not  alter 
anything  so  far  as  relates  to  the  point  I  have 
just  made.  It  does  not  relieve  filthy  soil  that 
flowers  grow  out  of  it.  God  is  all  the  time 
doing  that  thing.  It  was  indispensible  to  our 
Lord’s  mission  that  Judas  should  betray  him, 
but  that  didn’t  help  Judas  any. 

Or  you  may  claim  that  the  powder  and  shot 
method  of  extending  civilization  is  more  feasi¬ 
ble,  works  with  greater  promptness.  A  Krupp 
gun  does  quick  execution ;  a  missionary  and  a 
Bible  are  slow.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  I 
am  not  here  to  claim  that  Christianity  is  feasi¬ 
ble.  A  great  many  Christians,  laymen  and 
clergymen  of  our  own  and  other  denominations, 
have  during  the  past  year  confessed  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  feasible.  Thousands  of  ministers 
have  practically  been  confessing  to  the  world 
these  last  twelve  months  that  Christ’s  way  of 
saving  the  world  will  not  work,  and  that 
when  Paul  said  that  the  weapons  of  our  war¬ 
fare  are  not  carnal  he  stated  a  principle  that 
he  would  have  recanted  if  he  had  lived  longer 
and  known  more.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  at 
least  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  they  are  not 
right.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  conclude 
that  the  Gospel  is  inadequate  without  gun¬ 
powder  to  support  it,  and  when  I  do  conclude 
that  I  shall  stop  preaching,  out  of  self- 
respect  ;  at  least  I  shall  stop  calling  myself  a 
preacher  of  the  Goipel. 

So  my  friends  yon  cannot  go  away  and  say 
that  I  have  argued  against  the  English  slaugh¬ 
tering  the  Boers  or  our  slaughtering  the 


Filipinos.  No  more  can  yon  charge  me  with 
having  claimed  that  shot  and  shell  are  not  a 
necessary  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
as  a  means  of  quickening  men  that  are  as  slow 
as  the  Boers,  or  as  a  means  of  domesticating 
creatures  that  are  as  savage  as  the  Filipinos. 

1  have  claimed  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have 
simply  dropped  all  questions  of  gold  and  dia¬ 
monds  and  commercial  perquisites,  of  which 
I  know  little,  and  have  stated  to  you  the  mind 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  which  I  do  know  something. 
Now  you  can  ignore  that  mind  and  promote 
civilization  by  killing— which  may  be  the 
best  way — or  you  can  adopt  that  mind  and 
promote  civilization  by  making  alive,  which 
is  the  only  Gospel  way. 

CHRIST’S  MISSION. 

A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
raise  funds  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  $4,000  rest¬ 
ing  on  Christ’s  Mission,  142  West  Twenty-first 
street.  ^Its  excellent  pastor,  the  Bev.  James 
A.  O’Connor,  has  for  twenty  years  straggled 
almost  alone  to  support  his  important  work, 
without  asking  a  dollar  from  anyone.  Sixty 
priests  have  through  his  instrumentality  been 
converted  from  Romanism,  and  have  been  given 
a  home  in  the  mission  until  they  obtained  hon¬ 
orable  self-supporting  positions.  Thousands  of 
others  have  been  delivered  through  his  teach¬ 
ing  from  the  erroneous  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  with  many  evangeli¬ 
cal  pastors  and  editors  bear  testimony  to  his 
worth  and  work.  All  money  contributed  to 
relieve  this  mission  from  its  incumbrance  will 
be  promptly  acknowledged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Committee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Sanderson,  156 
Fifth  avenue.  Room  712. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  appeals  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  support  its  work.  Money  is  needed 
for  fuel  and  food  supplies.  Although  the  ex¬ 
cellent  industrial  conditions  prevailing  have 
done  much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  distress  in 
the  city,  yet  in  a  population  so  great  as  that 
of  New  York  there  are  always  many  whom 
sickness  and  misfortune  make  dependent  upon 
the  kindness  of  others.  The  Association,  as 
the  only  general  relief  agency  in  the  city,  is 
naturally  the  first  refuge  of  these.  Cast-off 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children  is 
urgently  needed.  Checks  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn  and  sent  to  105 
East  Twenty-second  street.  Packages  of  cloth, 
ing  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Crawford  of  Allegheny  College 
delivered  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  lecture  on 
John  Wiclif  in  Newton,  December  19.  The 
lecturer’s  graphic  presentation  of  the  historical 
background  was  admirable;  with  a  few  bold 
strokes  he  made  the  preacher,  scholar  and  re¬ 
former  stand  out  clearly  in  his  true  character, 
showing  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  church 
of  to-day  to  Wiclif’s  faith,  courage  and  fidelity 
as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  expects  to  begin 
meetings  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  coming 
week.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  be  is  in  good 
health  and  strength,  though  his  years  outnum¬ 
ber  those  of  Mr.  Moody  by  a  little. 

The  Rev.  T.  Holmes  Walker  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  has  become  pastor  of 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Donald  Guthrie  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore, 
on  December  18. 

The  Bev.  Charles  G.  Sewall  of  Rochester 
Third  Church  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Church  of  Rome.  This  pulpit  has 
been  vacant  since  the  close  of  the  long  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor  (now  of  Clinton). 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THE  AUTOBIOGR4PHT  OF  A  MISSIONARY 
BISHOP.* 

If  we  call  John  Eliot  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Apostle  to  the  Indian,  we  shall  have 
to  divide  that  title  for  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  between  Marcns  Whitman,  the  martyr 
missionary  of  Oregon,  and  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple,  the  “Lights  and  Shadows”  of  whose 
long  episcopate  in  Minnesota  form  the  deeply 
interesting  subject  matter  of  the  volume  just 
published  by  the  Macmillans. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Bishop  Whipple 
has  been  a  marked  man.  The  work  he  had  to 
do  and  the  way  he  was  doing  it  have  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  Christian  people  in  tho  Norih 
and  East,  while  his  noble  devotion  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans  and  unfaltering  championship  of  their 
cause  at  Washington  from  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  down  to  the  present  time  have 
touched  deeply  the  heart  of  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  story  of  his  life  as  unfolded  in  the  large 
and  full  volume  before  us  is  one  of  very  great 
interest,  and  it  is  so  in  more  than  one  direc¬ 
tion.  In  the  mere  matter  of  personal  memoir 
and  incident,  the  story  of  adventure  and 
pioneer  life,  or  of  happenings  in  distinguished 
and  brilliant  social  circles  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  the  book  is  rich  and  full  of  plums. 
The  serious  reader  will  find  it  a  particularly 
full,  instructive  and  inspiring  chapter  on  the 
religious  history  of  the  country.  The  Bishop 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  High  Churchman  (p. 
850),  and  no  doubt  in  the  technical  bolding  of 
the  critical  points  which  decide  that  question 
he  is  such.  But  in  the  work  before  ns  there 
is  little  besides  the  one  statement  to  show  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  and  of  the  work  de¬ 
scribed  in  it  is  catholic,  and  has  on  that  ground 
deep,  broad  and  unfailing  interest  for  all  be¬ 
lievers.  Read  this,  for  example  (p.  855),  “If 
any  man  has  a  passionate  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ,  if  he  has  a  soul  hunger  for  perishing 
men,  if  be  holds  the  great  truths  of  Redemp¬ 
tion  as  written  in  the  Creeds,  if  he  preaches 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  as  the  hope  of  salvation, 
count  him  your  fellow  soldier.  ”  Or  still  more, 
read  this,  ‘  ‘  And  when  I  plead  for  love  I  plead 
for  love  to  all  who  love  Christ.  Shall  we  not 
claim  as  our  kinsmen  Carey,  the  English  cob¬ 
bler,  who  went  out  as  the  first  missionary  to 
India,  and  who  translated  for  them  the  Bible ; 
and  Morrison,  the  first  missionary  to  China; 
and  David  Livingstone,  who  died  for  Christ 
in  heathen  Africa;  and  Father  Damien,  who 
gave  his  life  to  save  lepers ;  and  the  Moravians, 
who  offered  to  be  sold  as  slaves  if  the  King  of 
Denmark  would  permit  them  to  carry  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  black  men.  *  ’ 

These  passages  show  the  catholic  spirit  of 
the  book  and  give  some  impression  of  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  Christian  readers  of  every 
name.  For  members  of  the  Bishop’s  own 
Church  it  is  particularly  rich  and  full'.  The 
part  acted  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  its  affairs  was 
never  a  small  one,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  has  identified  him  in  the  most 
intimate  way  with  the  Church  in  all  its  activi¬ 
ties  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  its  ministry, 
Anglican  as  well  as  American. 

The  impressive  feature  of  the  book  and  the 
note  which  sounds  through  all  the  life  it 
records  is  that  of  the  Bishop’s  Indian  Apos- 
tolate.  He  plunged  at  once  into  this  work  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  episcopate  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  has  never  let  go  of  it  to  the  present 
day.  He  has  championed  the  Indians  before 
the  Christian  public,  in  the  press,  and  before 

*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate.  Being 
Reminiscences  and  Recollectinnsof  the  Right  Reverend 
Henry  Benjamin  Whipple  D.D.  LL.D.  Bishop  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  Macmillan  Company.  8vo.  pp.  676.  $  5.00. 


the  Government  at  Washington.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  country  has  bad  a  more  permanent 
or  effective  infinence  on  Congress  or  on  the 
Government  in  reconstructing  the  Indian  policy 
and  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  Indian 
Commission  and  the  policy  of  ownership  in 
severalty.  He  has  maintained  their  rights  as 
men  and  their  rights  in  the  Church.  Several 
of  them  he  has  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  and  they  appear  in  full  canonicals 
among  the  portraits  which  illustrate  this 
volume.  The  story  of  the  Indian  wrongs  and 
the  wars  and  outbreaks  they  led  to  is  told 
temperately  in  these  pages,  but  with  the  sup¬ 
pressed  fire  of  a  great  indignation  smoldering 
behind  them.  The  scene  at  the  Cheyenne 
Agency  Council  in  1870  when  Bishop  Whipple 
threw  himself  before  the  troops  whose  arms 
were  already  aimed,  and  exclaimed,  “Don’t 
fire,  Colonel,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  fire,”  is 
only  exceeded  in  Christian  courage  and  dra¬ 
matic  power  by  St.  Ambrose  repulsing  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  from  the  door  of  the 
Church  when  he  came  home  stained  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Thessalouians.  So  great  was 
the  confidence  in  him  that  in  1868  Congress 
appropriated  #15,000  for  the  Sisseton  and 
Wabpeton  Indians  on  condition  that  the  money 
should  be  expended  by  Bishop  Whipple.  When 
he  declined  the  trust  it  was  forced  on  him  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  to  pay  to  anyone 
else,  and  the  suffering  among  the  Indians  that 
would  ensue. 

His  courage  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Indian 
atrocities  was  very  great.  He  was  warned  by 
his  friends  that  it  might  bring  him  in  some 
danger  of  his  life  to  tell  the  whole  story  and 
omit  nothing.  ‘ '  They  are  true,  ’  ’  was  bis 
heroic  reply,  “and  I  will  tell  them  if  I  am 
shot  the  next  minute.  ’  ’  His  bold  statements, 
inrticnlarly  at  the  Peter  Cooper  Institute, 
were  among  the  efficient  agencies  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and 
accepted  the  office.  At  last  he  had  found  a 
President  whose  ear  was  open  and  who  wrote 
to  his  Secretary,  “Bishop  Whipple  has  told  me 
a  story  of  a  great  wrong.  He  will  try  to  have 
justice  done  to  these  Indians.  ’  ’ 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
influence  the  Bishop  had  over  his  Indians  is 
General  Caster’s  story  of  the  thirty  Indian 
scouts  sent  him  from  the  mission  and  their 
gathering  together  on  Sunday  in  camp,  the 
only  ones  who  did  it,  for  divine  service  by 
themselves,  and  attracting  the  General  to  them 
by  his  hearing  the  familiar  notes  of  “Rock  of 
Ages.  ” 

In  1878  the  Bishop  was  elected  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  and  from  that 
time  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  wards  of  the 
nation  had  a  great  expansion  in  the  South  as 
well  as  the  Northwest. 

From  these  public  aspects  and  relations  of 
the  Bishop’s  life  and  work  we  turn  with 
almost  greater  interest  to  the  personal  history 
unfolded  in  this  volume. 

The  foundation  and  bottom  fact  in  the  whole 
story  is  a  great  deal  of  humanity  in  the  boy 
and  man.  From  the  day  he  came  home  to  his 
mother  tom  and  bloody  from  whipping  a  bully 
at  school,  and  had  only  this  to  say  to  her  com¬ 
miseration:  “Yes,  I  know  it  is  bad.  But, 
mother,  yon  ought  to  see  the  other  fellow” — 
from  this  day  on,  through  his  brave  advocacy 
of  the  Indian,  his  bold  entrance  into  dens  of 
vice  and  facing  down  men  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  kill  him,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the 
man  behind  the  Bishop.  He  was  a  keen  sports¬ 
man,  too.  The  love  of  the  brook  and  the  angle 
gleams  in  his  narrative  like  the  flash  of  a 
trout’s  scale  in  the  water.  His  broad,  human 
sympathies  never  fail,  and  if  we  may  say  so. 


they  supplement  his  High  Churohmanship  with 
a  rich,  expansive  vehicle  which  changes  its 
nature  and  makes  it  catholic  in  spite  of  itself. 
It  was  indeed  a  catholic  spirit  which  welcomed 
actors  from  the  stage  into  the  church  and 
touched  the  heart  of  Charlotte  Cushman ;  which 
drew  the  young  Harvard  Unitarian  toward  the 
Master  till  he  felt  be  could  not  visit  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  was  baptized  without 
being  baptized  himself.  It  was  this  broad 
catholic  '  nature  which  made  him  desire  to  be 
one  of  the  presenters  of  Phillips  Brooks  and 
which  in  another  relat  on  leads  him  to  write 
(pp  85  and  395):  “Honest  doubt  should  not  be 
denounced.”  “Honest  critical  Biblical  schol¬ 
arship  is  not  to  be  feared.”  It  is  a  broad 
humanity,  but  more  than  all  it  is  a  sanctified 
humanity,  full  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  of 
human  souls  and  raised  by  that  passion  far 
above 'all  theological,  and  much  more,  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  limitations.  This  is  the  true  charm 
of  this  book.  The  narrative  runs  out  toward 
the  end  into  relations  and  conditions  which 
possibly  obscure  somewhat  its  original  sim¬ 
plicity.  'But  it  never  fails.  It  is  a  story 
which  ought  to  have  been  written  and  which 
will^be  helpful  to  all  who  read  it. 

Hawaii  and  Its  People.  The  Land  of  Rain¬ 
bow  AND  ,Pai.m.  By  Alexander  8.  Twom- 
bly.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  #1. 

Dr.  Twombly  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his 
modest  ambition  to  make  “a  readable  and  relia¬ 
ble  History  of  Hawaii  for  young  readers.”  It 
will  serve  equally  well  the  needs  of  general 
readers  of  all  ages.  His  pains  in  sifting  bis 
matter,  verifying  it,  arranging  it  and  bringing 
it  into  good  literary  shape  have  resulted  in  a 
general  history  which  represents  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  useful  way  the  moral, 
intellectual,  political  and  social  atmosphere  of 
the  islands,  and  in  some  of  the  chapters  glows 
over  the  legend  and  poetry  and  the  sensuous 
luxuriance  and  beauty  which  make  the  islands 
an  earthly  paradise.  Dr.  Twombly  does  not 
discuss  the  industrial,  commercial,  or  business 
aspects  of  the  subject.  He  begins  with  the  folk 
lore  and  legendary  history  and  passes  to  the 
transition  period  from  Captain  Cook  to  the 
first  Constitution  under  Kamchamcha  III.  and 
the  establishment  of  Hawaii  as  an  independent 
nation.  The  story  contained  in  Part  II.  is  as 
romantic  and  thrilling  as  anything  one  cares 
to  read,  and  loses  nothing  of  its  charm  in  Dr. 
Twombly’s  telling  of  it  The  centre  of  it  all 
is  Kamchamcha  the  “Lonely  One,”  whose 
story  is  the  story  of  Hawaii  daring  its  inde¬ 
pendent  greatness.  It  includes  the  abolition 
of  idolatry,  the  coming  of  the  missionaries, ' 
the  introduction  by  Bingham  and  Thurston  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  their  heroic  defence 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  young 
state  against  such  degenerates  as  the  American 
commander  of  the  A  in.  Lieutenant  Peroival, 

and  the  English  representative,  Charlton,  or, 
had  Dr.  Twombly  chosen  to  add  that  chapter 
to  his  history,  the  severe  trials  of  Hawai 
during  the  French  'demonstration  against 
the  young  government  and  the  Protest«nt 
missions. 

The  Third  Part  on  Modem  Hawaii  is  really 
the  decline  of  independent  Hawaii  and  its  an¬ 
nexation  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Twombly 
spent  the  winter  and  spring  of  1894  in  the 
islands,  enjoyed  a  large  and  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  prominent  residents  and  citi¬ 
zens,  traveled  among  the  islands,  visited  the 
leper  settlement  on  Molskai  and  gives  some 
account  of  it  and  Father  Damien.  The  great 
volcano  of  Kilanea,  which  he  also  visited, 
comes  in  for  description  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  book,  while  the 
charm  of  the  climate,  and  the  natural  luxuri¬ 
ance  and  beauty  of  the  country,  are  never  fail¬ 
ing  inspirations  which  lie  back  of  and  under 
any  page  in  the  book. 
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Mary  Reed,  Missionary  to  the  Lepers.  By 
John  Jackson  (Organizing  Secretary  to  the 
Mission).  With  Introductory  Note  by  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  75  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  the  life  story  of  a 
most  devoted  yonng  woman,  who  some  nine 
years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  her  mission  work  at 
Cawnpore,  was  arrested  by  a  strange  malady 
which  sent  her  home  for  treatment  and  at  last 
proved  to  be  leprosy,  bnt  of  a  mild  or  at  least 
not  rapidly  progressive  type.  She  regarded  this 
as  a  divine  call  to  special  labors  among  lepers 
and  for  nearly  eight  years  has  consecrated  her¬ 
self  to  this  work  and  bnilt  np  one  of  the  finest 
asylums  in  the  world.  Her  life  is  a  monument 
of  faith,  and  thongh  she  has  not  thrown  off  her 
disease  she  has  gained  steadily  and  is  better 
able  to  do  her  work  than  when  she  began.  It 
is  very  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  use  should  have  been  made  of  the  case 
to  give  color  to  the  Faith  Cure  movement.  To 
these  extreme  and  mischievous  theories  it 
gives  no  support  at  all,  for  in  the  first  place  no 
cure  has  been  wrought  and  expert  aid  was 
sought  from  the  first.  Miss  Reed's  story  is  a 
gloriously  inspiring  and  touching  record  of 
faith  and  its  victories — why  should  we  hesitate 
to  say  over  body  as  well  as  mind? 

BOOK  NOTEN. 

ir/iat  is  Good  English  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Harry  Thurston  Peck.  A  series  of  very  bright 
papers,  especially  the  first,  on  What  is  Good 
English,  a  spicy  revolt  against  priggery  and 
pedants  in  all  moods.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50.) - Elbert  Hubbard’s  Little 

Journeys  should  by  this  time  be  so  well  known 
that  everyone  snonld  have  made  at  least  one  of 
them  and  be  eager  for  the  next.  That  next 
for  the  present  moment  is  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters,  and  all  we  need 
eay  about  it  is  that  it  is  as  fresh,  original  and 
charming  as  the  others.  (Putnam’s.  $1.76.) 

- A  Century  of  Science  and  Other  Essays,  by 

John  Fiske.  It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  say 
that  this  volume  is  named  from  the  strongest 
and  most  important  paper  in  it.  Tet  they  are 
all  eminently  readable.  The  tribute  to  the 
late  Edward  Livingston  Tonmans  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work.  “Cambridge  as  Village  and 
City,  ”  shows  the  author  in  a  new  and  attractive 
light,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  “Forty  years  of  Bacon -Shakespeare  Folly” 
has  put  an  end  to  an  illusion  which  disgraced 

our  age.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.  $2. ) - The 

Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States.  An 
Historical  Review,  by  Edward  Bicknell.  A 
capital  succinct  and  summary  statement  of  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  the  Northwestern  territory  and 
Louisiana  and  ending  with  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
a  brief  chapter  of  summary  review.  (Small, 

Maynard,  Boston.  60  cents. ) - The  Life 

Savers.  A  Sto^  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving 
Service,  by  James  Otis.  A  story  that  deserves 
commendation  on  its  own  merits  and  for  the 
publicity  which  it  gives  to  the  little  known 
department  of  the  Life-Saving  Service,  whose 
work,  method  and  achievements  are  the  subject 

of  the  story.  (Dutton.  $1.50.) - TF/iaf 

Women  Can  Earn;  Occupations  of  Women  and 
their  Compensation,  by  a  series  of  first-rate  ex¬ 
pert  authors,  among  whom  we  name  Grace 
Dodge,  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sangster,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Lincoln  and  others.  The  book  is  accurately 
described  on  the  title-page  as  a  collection  of 
'  ‘  Essays  on  all  the  leading  Trades  and  Pro¬ 
fessions  in  America  in  which  Women  have 
asserted  their  Ability,  with  Data  as  to  the 
Compensation  Afforded  in  Each  One.”  We 
need  only  add  that  this  very  useful  service  is 
rendered  as  fully,  as  accurately  and  in  as  sim¬ 
ple  terms  as  it  could  possibly  be.  (Stokes. 
$1.) -  —  Twelve  English  Poets,  by  Blanche 


Wilder  Bellamy.  This  interesting  series  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  editors  of  The 
Outlook  where  they  originally  appeared.  They 
are  brief,  simple  sketches  of  twelve  representa¬ 
tive  English  poets  from  Chancer  to  Tennyson, 
with  selections.  They  show  yonng  readers  the 
direct  line  of  descent  and  furnish  brief  and 
attractive  introductions  to  farther  study. 

(Ginn,  Boston.  85  cents.) - The  Best  Short 

Poems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  compiled  by 
William  S.  Lord.  This  is  a  list  of  the  twenty- 
five  best  short  poems  of  the  century  as  selected 
by  the  ballot  of  two  hundred  competent  liter¬ 
ary  critics.  The  list  is  an  interesting  one  and 
is  published  in  neat  form.  It  begins  with 
Holmes’s  Chambered  Nautilus.  It  includes 
Bryant’s  Water-fowl,  Tennyson’s  Crossing 
the  Bar  and  Bugle  Song,  Newman’s  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  and  Eeat’s  Ode  on  a  Grecian 

Um.  (Revell.  60  cents.) - Frilhjof,  the 

Viking  of  Norway  and  Roland,  the  Paladin  of 
France,  by  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  The  first  of 
the  stories  is  a  natural,  undisturbed  picture  of 
Norse  life  in  vivid  terms  and  dating  from 
perhaps  the  eighth  century.  The  groundwork 
of  a  good  deal  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  historical. 
The  Paladin  of  France  in  the  second  tale  is 
Roland.  It  begins  with  Ganerchus’s  Treason. 
It  is  based  on  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  proba¬ 
bly  to  some  extent  on  the  older  Chanson  de 
Geste.  It  is  given  here  in  a  wonderfully  vivid 
rendering,  done  with  mnch  literary  power  and 
poetic  expression  which  make  the  volume 
worthy  of  its  place  in  the  series  of  Heroic 
Tales  to  which  it  belongs. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought  for  Jan¬ 
uary  is  a  full  and  rich  number.  E.  B.  Treat 
and  Company,  241  West  Twenty  third  street. 

The  Putnams  publish  a  very  practical  and 
useful  booklet  of  Suggestions  for  Household 
Libraries  judiciously  and  intelligently,  selected. 
(25  events. ) 

The  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  publish  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  Seventy-first  Annual  Report 
the  eloquent  Annual  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
David  Gregg  D.  D. 

The  Revell  Company  publishes  an  excellent 
tract.  Our  Children  for  Christ,  A  Series  of 
Catechetical  Lessons  on  the  Religion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (10  cents. ) 

For  Eyes  that  Weep,  by  Samuel  G.  Smith, 
is  a  small  pamphlet  beautifully  gotten  up  by 
the  Revell  Company  with  a  message  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  numerous  host  whose  hearts  ache 
and  whose  eyes  weep. 

Dr  S.  Weir  Mitchell  is  to  begin  probably  in 
the  March  Century  a  new  serial.  Dr.  North 
and  his  Friends.  It  is  said  to  be  an  epitome 
“of  the  science,  culture  and  common  sense  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  ’  ’ 

The  Youth's  Companion  Caleudar  for  1900  is  a 
unique  affair,  larger,  more  elaborate  and  artis¬ 
tic  than  any  offered  in  previous  years.  It  will 
be  sent  to  new  subscribers  and  to  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  renew  and  pay  for  1900. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Harpers  have  in 
hand  a  volume  of  Letters  and  Reminiscences 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  his  son,  Capt.  R. 
E.  Lee,  who  has  been  at  work  on  it  for  several 
years.  It  is  to  be  published  by  next  spring. 

The  Scribners  are  to  publish  a  new  work  on 
the  South  African  question.  Side  Lights  on 
South  Africa,  by  Mrs.  Roy  Deverenx  who  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  seeing  every¬ 
thing  and  knowing  everybody  in  that  country. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sales  of  David  Harum  in 
December  alone  amounted  to  50  279  copies. 
That  the  great  success  of  this  book  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  new  year  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  opening  sales  of  2,000  copies  on  January  2d. 

We  expect  much  from  Appleton’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  International  Geography.  It  is  to  have 
about  five  hundred  maps  aud  diagrams,  and  will 
deal  with  geography  physically,  historically, 
politically,  commercially  and  statistically.  Dr. 
H.  R.  Mill  is  the  editor. 

Sunshine  comes  to  ns  from  California,  the 
land  of  sunshine,  and  is  filled  with  bright 
matter  relating  to  California  and  the  West 


It  is  strong  in  heliotypes  which  can  be  com¬ 
pared  only  with  the  very  best.  The  numbers 
before  us  deal  mnch  with  the  Indians.  It  is 
edited  by  Charles  F.  Lnmmis  with  Grace 
Ellery  Channing  as  associate  editor. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  are  to 
publish  at  once  Jeremiah  Curtin’s  authorized 
translation  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz’s  The 
Knights  of  the  Cross,  a  new  work  by  the 
author  of  Quo  Vadis,  which  is  now  running 
as  a  serial  in  Poland,  the  author  being  himself 
a  Pole. 

The  New  England  Educational  League  is 
making  an  attempt  to  secure  second  rate 
postage,  one  cent  a  pound,  on  books  sent  direct 
to  readers  from  the  public  libraries.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  of  course  to  promote 
public  education  by  cheapening  the  postal  and 
carrier  service. 

The  January  number  of  Our  Animal  Friends 
published  monthly  by  the  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
opens  with  a  fine  and  merited  biographical 
tribute  to  the  late  Gen.  Delmas  de  Gramment 
and  his  work  for  the  protection  of  dumb  ani¬ 
mals  in  France. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Adams’s  wonderful  Collection  of  Johnsoniana, 
which  has  long  been  known  to  us  as  perhaps 
the  richest  literary  treasure  of  Buffalo,  has 
had  late  attention  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Deshler 
Welch  in  the  December  30  number  of  The 
Times’  Book  Review. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  just  added  a  new 
number  to  the  voluminous  Wellington  litera¬ 
ture.  This  book  is  well  digested,  represents 
more  than  seventy-five  years  of  criticism  and 
is  a  sound  piece  of  biographic  work  which 
makes  a  just  impression  of  the  Iron  Duke  and 
his  personality,  of  which  Goethe  said  there 
was  as  much  of  the  heroic  in  it  as  in  any  man 
then  living.  Sampson  and  Low  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mr.  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor,  grandson  of 
the  poet  whose  work.  In  the  Forbidden  Lands, 
has  been  attacked  before  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society  as  inaccurate,  writes  a  letter  to 
The  New  'York  Times  in  which  he  shows  that 
he  has  submitted  his  work  to  the  Society,  for 
examination  by  Mr.  Coles,  the  Society’s  ex¬ 
pert,  and  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  him  and 
by  the  President,  Sir  Clements  Markham. 
Mr.  Landor  is  now  in  this  country  under  en¬ 
gagement  to  lecture. 

The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company  are  to 
bring  out  in  a  few  weeks  a  new  volume  by 
Goldwin  Smith  in  which  he  will  give  his 
reply  to  the  problems  that  have  vexed  students 
of  the  great  poet.  It  will  not  be  an  ordinary 
work.  Goldwin  Smith  has  a  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Elizabethan  literature ;  he 
has  reflected  much  on  this  subject,  and  writes 
in  an  English  style  as  nearly  peiiect  as  any 
man  of  our  age  since  perhaps  Mr.  Lowell. 

The  Converted  Catholic,  a  monthly  magazine 
now  in  its  seventh  year,  is  edited  by  the  Rev. 
James  A.  O’Connor  and  specially  designed  for 
the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics.  One  of  its 
special  features  is  testimonies  of  recent  con¬ 
verts  from  Rome.  Ten  thousand  have  been 
published  already.  The  magazine  is  main¬ 
tained  vigorously  and  has  done  an  excellent 
work  in  counselling,  encouraging  and  support¬ 
ing  priests  and  others  who  were  proposing  to 
leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Hand  Book  of  the  Westchester  County 
Sunday-School  Association  is  a  manual  of 
twenty  pages,  filled  with  matter  pertaining  to 
the  organization,  its  place,  and  the  interests 
of  the  schools.  There  are  four — a  Northern 
Hudson,  a  Southern  Hudson,  and  a  Northern 
and  a  Southern  Westchester  Association,  em¬ 
braced  within  the  county  limits,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  county  organization  is  to  so  help 
and  inspirit  these  and  the  single  schools,  as  to 
set  the  whole  county  forward  in  the  good 
cause.  A  portrait  of  Field  Superintendent  E. 
W.  Hawley  is  given. 

J.  M.  Barrie’s  Tommy  and  Grizel,  on  which 
he  has  been  four  years  at  work,  began  in  the 
January  Scribner's  with  the  arrival  of  Tommy 
in  London.  For  the  next  six  months  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Oliver  Cromwell  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  magazine.  Frederick  Palmer’s  White 
Man  and  Brown  Man  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
good  example  of  the  function  of  the  foreign 
correspondent  in  informing  the  public.  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams’s  Walk  Up-town  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  New  York  from  the  Battery  to  Central 
Park  by  his  own  graphic  pen  and  Elmendorf’s 
snap-shot  photographs. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Watchman  approves  the  observance  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  As  men  are  made  np,  it  says,  seasons  of 
special  devotion  are  as  necessary  for  the  vigor 
of  the  spiritual  life  as  times  of  refreshment  for 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  who  hold  that 
all  days  are  equally  opportune  for  this  are  in 
danger  of  secularizing  all  life.  Our  contempo¬ 
rary  concludes: 

We  shall  do  something  to  rid  ourselves  of 
formalism  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  by  resolutely 
discarding  the  program  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Its  topics  are  so  vague  and  general 
that  they  do  not  centre  interest  upon  specific 
points.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  pastor  with  his 
deacons  to  draw  up  a  program  for  the  week, 
which  shall  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  necessities 
of  the  local  church.  The  discussion  and  formu¬ 
lation  of  this  program  will  do  much  to  bring 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  church  sharply 
to  the  consciousness  of  these  brethren ;  and  if 
this  matter  is  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
prayer,  it  may  well  come  about  that  the  re¬ 
vival  spark  may  be  kindled  in  these  delibera¬ 
tions.  This  work,  to  be  sure,  oagbt  to  have 
been  done  many  days  ago,  but  if  it  has  not 
been  done  we  hope  that  those  to  whom  this 
suggestion  commends  itself  will  take  steps  to 
secure  such  deliberation. 

We  wish  that  we  could  express  a  more  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  union  meetings.  As  a  rule,  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  are  chiefly  successful  in 
shifting  the  sense  of  responsibility  from  the 
individual  church.  They  bring  together  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mass  meeting.  The  unit  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  the  local  church,  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  its  distinctive  power  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Such  a  meeting  may  be  kindled  to 
fervor  by  the  appeal  of  an  orator,  but  its  fervor 
probably  will  be  temporary.  The  religious  in¬ 
terest  that  begins  in  a  church  prayer-meeting, 
that  gradually  spreads  itself  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  that  impresses  them  with  their  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  religions  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men,  that  clarifies  their  spiritual  per¬ 
ceptions  and  reanimates  their  devotion  and 
love  to  Christ,  affords  the  conditions  of  a 
genuine  revival. 

Any  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
building  a  fire  upon  the  warm  ashes  of  an  old 
one,  has  discovered  that  the  mass  of  material 
— paper,  kindling,  and  logs — will  smoke  and 
smoulder  long  before  it  bursts  into  flame. 
Sometimes  one  fears  that  it  will  not  burn  at 
all.  but  try  the  experiment  of  throwing  a 
lighted  match  into  that  smouldering  mass  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  whole  bursts  into  flame.  That  rep¬ 
resents  the  condition  of  many  of  our  churches. 
They  are  smouldering,  not  burning.  A  single 
spark  of  the  divine  fire  would  transform  them. 
They  are  ready  for  it.  They  are  anxious  for 
it,  and  it  may  well  come  about  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  engagements  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  will 
meet  the  conditions  of  a  blessing  from  above. 
We  need  the  fire  like  that  which  fell  upon  the 
altar  of  Elijah.  And  “  Eli jah  was  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  ns.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Banner  regards  the  call  of 
Dr.  Pnrves  to  New  York  with  favor.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  to  which 
he  comes,  it  says,  “It  is  still  our  foremost 
church,  but  it  could  not  long  stand  the  strain 
it  has  been  enduring,  and  it  needs  a  strong 
head  and  hand  to  compact  it  into  harmony  and 
efficiency” — and: 

Such  a  master  it  has  found  in  Dr.  Pnrves. 
Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  enriched  with  the 
fruits  of  scholarship  and  experience,  well 
equipped  in  mind  and  voice  and  manner,  and 
in  depth  and  power  of  thought  and  clearness 
and  force  of  expression,  he  goes  to  that  great 
pulpit  in  the  ripeness  and  richness  of  his  gifts, 
there,  as  we  trust,  to  do  his  most  splendid 
work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  His  election 
and  acceptance  will  bring  great  relief  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  and 
to  other  churches.  It  ends  the  fruitless  search 
for  a  pastor  abroad.  The  disposition  shown  by 
some  leading  congregations  to  call  only  a  pas¬ 
tor  from  across  the  sea  has  not  been  creditable 
to  ns  and  is  being  viewed,  we  are  glad  to  note, 
with  increasing  dissatisfaction.  A  Church 
that  cannot  raise  np  ministers  out  of  its  own 
ranks  for  its  most  important  congregations  is 
growing  sterile  and  is  on  the  decline.  An 
American  pastor  in  the  most  conspicuous 


American  pulpit  is  a  gratifying  sight  and  will 
elicit  universal  approval.  Dr.  Purves  is  also 
a  representative  Presbyterian  and  embodies  our 
best  traditions  and  spirit.  He  is  stanchly  or¬ 
thodox  and  stands  squarely  and  solidly  on  the 
standards  of  our  Church.  Yet,  like  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessor,  he  is  not  narrow  and 
illiberal,  but  catholic  and  tolerant  towards  all 
that  is  true  and  good.  He  studies  the  Bible 
as  a  professional  scholar  who  knows  what  the 
critics  are  saying,  and  he  preaches  it  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  pastor  who  knows  what  the  people  need. 
Hie  preaching  never  strays  off  into  speculation 
or  sensation  or  literature,  and  he  never  ploughs 
through  the  Bible  and  sows  it  with  doubt,  but 
he  declares  the  eternal  verities  of  our  faith 
with  great  plainness  and  pungency.  It  has 
always  been  a  metropolitan  and  even  a  national 
blessing  that  in  that  conspicuous  pulpit  the 
Gospel  was  preached  so  simply  rather  than 
with  splendid  rbetoric  and  oratory.  It  is 
cause  for  thanksgiving  that  this  noble  tradi¬ 
tion  will  be  continued  and  from  the  Fifth 
Avenue  pulpit  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  in 
its  simplicity  and  saving  power. 

Dr.  Pnrves  is  a  small  man  physically,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mountainous  mass  of  Dr.  Hall, 
but  he  is  a  large  man  mentally  and  spiritually. 
Under  his  pastorate  we  may  expect  this  his¬ 
toric  church  to  resume  its  honored  position  as 
a  centre  of  influence.  Pittsburgh  feels  some¬ 
what  honored  in  the  honor  that  has  come  to 
Dr.  Pnrves,  as  it  discovered  him  and  placed 
him  in  the  pulpit  of  its  First  Church  where 
he  first  rose  into  prominence ;  and  many  friends 
and  all  Presbyterians  will  pray  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  may  sustain  and  bless  him  in  his  new 
field  of  so  great  responsibility  and  opportunity. 

The  American  Hebrew  brings  to  light  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  contingent  of 
young  soldiers  of  Jewish  lineage  in  our  Philip¬ 
pine  army.  Well,  this  being  so,  the  further 
fact  that  our  contemporary  mentions — namely, 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  gives  ns  all  the  more  assurance  of 
the  genuineness  of  their  American  spirit  and 
patriotism.  Our  contemporary  says: 

We  do  not  presume  that  Goldwin  Smith  or 
the  hosts  of  people  who,  like  him,  deny 
patriotism  in  the  Jew,  will  be  led  to  change 
their  minds  by  the  interesting  letter  we  print 
this  week  touching  the  Jewish  New  Year's 
service  held  in  Manila.  Forty  Jewish  young 
men  assembled  on  that  sacred  day  and  on  the 
still  holier  Day  of  Atonement  to  properly 
observe  these  festivals  that  appeal  to  every  Jew 
who  still  has  a  lingering  attachment  to  his 
faith.  We  feel  proud  of  these  lads  who  have 
the  manhood  and  the  thoughtfulness  to  thus 
mark  the  holy  seasons  of  their  people,  and  re¬ 
gret  that  they  have  many  comrades  upon  the 
field  who  can  face  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but 
lack  the  courage  to  acknowledge  their  religion 
lest  they  incur  the  disfavor  of  some  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  are  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  And  we  know  full  well  whereof  we 
speak.  In  thie  connection  we  must  refer  to 
the  movement  on  foot  in  this  city  to  obtain  a 
full  roster  of  the  Jews  in  the  two  arms  of  the 
service,  who  have  done  duty  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  or  the  Philippines  Not  that  we  approve 
of  the  differentiation  of  citizens  in  their  civil 
relations  along  religions  lines,  for  we  do  not ; 
but  it  must  help  to  answer  the  everlasting 
doubters  who  ask  “Can  Jews  be  patriots?” 
even  though  they  are  loath  to  be  convinced  by 
the  ever  growing  testimony  pointing  that  way 
that  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

Zion’s  Herald  inveighs  against  Undesirable 
Immigrants : 

The  unwelcome  hordes  that  come  thronging 
to  the  United  States  from  Italy,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  other  nations  of  southern  and 
western  Europe  have  been  steadily  increasing 
during  the  past  year.  The  war  interrupted  the 
stream  for  a  tim>>,  but  a  full  tide  has  set  in 
again.  Scandinavians,  Danes.  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
man  immigrants  find  homes  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  add  to  the  country’s  wealth ; 
but  these  ignorant,  semi-barbarous  fugitives 
from  the  southern  countries  crowd  the  great 
cities,  demoralize  the  labor  market,  and  are 
content  with  a  form  of  civilization  but  little 
better  than  that  of  savages.  The  sweat  shops 
thrive  because  of  their  numbers.  They  can 
sleep  twenty  in  a  room,  and  are  apparently 
content  with  eking  out  the  barest  kind  of  a 
barren  existence.  Illiterate  and  ungovernable, 
they  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society;  improvident  and  unam¬ 
bitious,  they  fill  the  almshouses  and  tax  our 
charities  to  the  fullest  extent.  All  attempts 


to  restrict  immigration  have  hitherto  met  with 
but  indifferent  success;  but  with  the  stress  of 
present  conditions  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible 
to  make  such  amendments  to  the  Alien  Labor 
Contract  law  as  to  prevent  from  landing  at 
least  one- half  of  those  wretched  men  and  women 
for  whose  presence  at  our  doors  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  over- zealous  agents  of  transporta¬ 
tion  companies.  It  would  be  far  more  profita¬ 
ble  to  subsidize  the  steamers  to  stay  in  port 
than  to  permit  them  to  continue  to  pour  in 
upon  ns  this  unwelcome  trash. 

As  the  Herald  suggests,  this  immigration  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  drumming  of  the  agents  of 
the  great  steamship  lines.  For  the  mere  money 
there  is  in  it,  these  lines  are  willing  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  multiply  our  dangerous  population  in¬ 
definitely.  The  attention  of  Congress  needs  to 
be  renewedly  called  to  the  subject. 

The  Outlook  touches  upon  two  of  the  grounds 
assigned  for  its  action  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York: 

The  first  is  the  difference  between  the  doc¬ 
trinal  utterances  of  individual  Presbyterians 
and  the  doctrinal  utterancts  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  Presbytery  counsels  all 
persons  “to  refrain  from  setting  forth  the  dis¬ 
avowed  teachings  as  if  indorsed  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.”  We  do  not  recall  a  single 
instance  in  which  any  one  has  so  set  forth 
these  teachings,  and  we  interpret  this  counsel 
as  a  euphemistic  way  of  declaring  that  it  is  a 
mistake  for  any  Presbyterian  to  hold  himself 
responsible  to  the  Church  for  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
teaching.  It  ought  to  be  self-evident  that  a 
great  organization  is  not  to  be  charged  with 
all  the  opinions  inculcated  by  its  individual 
members ;  it  is  accountable  only  for  opinions 
which  it  expresses  by  its  creed  or  platform  in 
its  organic  capacity.  On  any  other  principle 
the  Republican  party  would  be  chargeable  with 
silver  and  anti  expansion  doctrines,  because 
Senator  Wolcott  held  the  first  and  Senator 
Hoar  the  second.  The  protectors  of  purity  of 
doctrine  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  might 
wisely  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  When  Father  McGlynn  was  received 
back  into  the  priesthood,  he  was  not  asked  to 
disavow  his  single  tax  faith,  but  no  one  flhinks 
of  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
teacher  of  the  single  tax  theory.  If  any  man 
wishes  to  know  what  Presbyterian  doctrine  is, 
he  should  go,  not  to  Dr.  McGiffert  nor  to  Dr. 
Green,  but  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  If  all  the  teachers  of  a  great  Church 
must  teach  the  same  doctrines,  idl  perscnality 
and  vitality  will  be  taken  out  of  their  teach¬ 
ing,  and  they  will  be  mere  echoes  of  opinions 
not  their  own.  The  notion,  against  which  the 
Presbytery  with  wise  mildness  protests,  that 
every  Presbyterian  is  responsible  for  what 
every  other  Presbyteran  preacher  or  teacher 
may  say,  is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heresy  trials  and  bitter  theological  con¬ 
troversies  which  have  done  so  much  to  weaken 
that  splendid  Church.  If  its  members  were 
universally  to  adopt  the  principle  that  the 
Church  is  to  be  measured  only  by  its  official 
utterances,  and  that  individual  teachers  are 
to  be  left  to  teach  the  truth  as  they  under¬ 
stand  it,  while  the  public  is  left  free  to  com¬ 
pare  the  individual  teachings  with  the  organic 
utterances  and  determine  for  itself  how  far 
they  agree,  not  enly  would  ecclesiastical 
wranglings  cease,  but  the  free  and  friendly 
discussions  which  would  lake  their  place  would 
contribute  to  clarify  and  to  strengthen  the 
faith,  both  within  and  without  the  Church. 

The  Presbytery  also  counsels  all  persons  “to 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  theories 
of  criticism  and  the  certainties  of  faith.” 
This  distinction  is  equally  clear,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  carelessly  ignored  as  the  other.  The 
“certainties  of  faith”  are  such  as  these:  the 
reality  and  worth  of  purify,  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  the  fact  that  they  are  worth  living  for 
and,  if  need  be,  dying  for;  the  revelation  of 
both  their  nature  and  their  worth  in  the  Bible; 
the  pre-eminent  revelation  of  both  in  the  life, 
character  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  in¬ 
spirational  power  of  a  present  and  helpful  God 
vouchsafed  to  any  man  who  desires  to  lead  the 
life  that  is  pure,  true  and  good.  The  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  criticism  are  such  as.  Who  wrote 
the  Pentateuch?  Is  Job  a  poem  or  a  history? 
Is  the  Song  of  Songs  drama,  wedding  song,  or 
allegory?  Is  the  Book  of  Jonah  fiction  or  biog¬ 
raphy?  The  certainties  of  faith  do  not  depend 
upon  these  and  kindred  uncertainties  of  criti¬ 
cism.  To  build  the  former  on  the  latter  is  to 
build  the  eternal  on  the  temporal,  the  assured 
on  the  doubtful.  To  confound  them  is  to  con¬ 
found  life  and  literature,  character  and  criticism. 
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INTBODUCTOKY  STUDY. 

John  the  Baptist. 

The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Forerunner  of  Christ,  who  was  to  go  be- 
ore  him  in  the  *pirit  and  porrer  of  Eliat,  was  his 
cousin  by  blood  and  was  six  months  his  senior 
in  age.  His  birth  had  been  attended  by  many 
marvels,  and  among  the  most  sublime  passages 
in  the  Gospels  are  the  hymns  and  prophecies 
which  his  birth  called  forth.  There  onr  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him  ceases.  He  grew  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit  and  was  in  the  desert — from  what  early 
age  we  know  not,  but  certainly  all  his  youth- 
ful  years. 

The  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  came  at 
last,  after  a  silence  unbroken  even  by  one  such 
incident  as  is  given  of  onr  Lord  at  twelve  years 
of  age  (Luke  ii.  41,  50). 

John  was  probably  thirty  years  old  when  he 
came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  proceeded, 
preaching  as  he  came  (Matt.  iii.  1),  toward 
ihe  Jordan,  by  way  of  the  steppe-like  coun¬ 
try  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  river 
where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  Joee- 
phns  the  plain  of  Jordan  (the  same  word  in 
Matt.  iii.  5  and  Luke  iii.  3). 

Suddenly,  without  warning  or  herald,  he 
appeared,  like  his  prototype,  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1),  and  in  his  dress,  the  rough  garment  of 
camel’s  hair  worn  by  the  ancient  prophets  (2 
Kings  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4,  compare  Matt.  xi.  8), 
as  well  as  in  the  character  of  his  preaching, 
he  recalled  Elijah  to  the  public  mind.  He 
called  every  one  to  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand.  He  did  not,  however, 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  sense  in 
which  Jesus  afterward  proclaimed  it,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  time  expected  it.  His  preaching  was  in 
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fact  the  bridge  which  the  Jewish  people  could 
pass  over  to  the  higher  teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  food  by  which  John  nourished  his  own 
life  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  was  severely 
plain,  but  John  did  not  preach  asceticism,  nor 
require  anything  like  external  self-denial.  He 
ate  the  food  which  in  the  wilderness  was  most 
easily  come  by  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  22),  and  set  the 
example  of  putting  in  a  subordinate  position 


the  gratification  of  the  senses;  but  the  point 
upon  which  he  did  lay  stress  was,  as  onr  Lord 
said  of  him,  the  way  of  righteousness  (Matt.  xxi. 
32),  repentance  and  its  fruits. 

Multitudes  went  out  to  him  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism,  a  token  of  repentance  on  their 
part,  and  of  the  washing  away  of  sin  by  him 
in  whose  power  John  came.  In  the  minds  of 
some  there  was  a  question  whether  perhaps  he 
might  not  be  the  expected  Messiah.  To  this 
he  gave  a  distinct  answer.  Mighty  as  he  was 
in  spiritual  power  (Luke  i.  80),  One  mightier 
than  he  was  to  follow ;  One  whom  he  might 
indeed  run  before,  but  to  whom  he  was  not 
worthy  to  render  even  menial  service  (Matt, 
iii.  11;  Mark  i.  7);  One  whose  baptism  was  of 
an  altogether  different  nature  from  his  (Mark 
i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  11,  compare  Acts  xix.  4);  to 
those  who,  prepared  by  the  baptism  of  repent¬ 
ance,  were  ready  to  receive  him  (Acts  ii.  38), 
a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Joel  ii.  28)  with 
the  power  to  resist  sin  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25;  Isa. 
Iv.  7 ) :  to  those  who  refused  repeniance  and 
forgiveness,  a  baptism  of  fire  (Matt.  iii.  10,  12, 
compare  Mai.  iii.  2,  iv.  1,  and  Matt.  xiii.  30, 
49,  50).  _ 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  iii.  1-17. 

Golden  Text. — Prepare  ye  the  Way  of  the 
Lord. — Luke  iii.  4. 

Verses  1,  2.  Luke  gives  us  the  piecise  date 
when  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  John  the 
son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilderness  (see  Matt.  xi. 
7  and  Isa.  xl.  3),  although  his  carefully  given 
data  are  not  decisive  for  us,  since  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  when  the  reign  of  Tiberius  actually 
began.  It  may  date  either  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  14  A.D.  or  from  the  time  when 
Tiberius  was  associated  with  Augustus  as  ruler, 
11  or  12  A.D.  Tetrarch  (governor)  means  lit¬ 
erally  fourth',  the  country  is  represented  at 
divided  between  these  four  rulers.  The  word 
high  priest  is  singular;  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
shared  the  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood. 

Verse  3.  Luke  omits  John’s  announcement 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2),  but 
not  his  call  to  repentance,  and  to  such  an  out¬ 
ward  token  of  repentance  as  was  furnished  by 
submission  to  a  rite  which  in  itself  was  a  type 
and  an  earnest  of  moral  cleansing. 

Verses  4  6.  This  preaching  Mark  with 
great  significance  calls  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  (i.  1),  since  only  a  contrite  heart  can 
appreciate  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour. 
Though  John  appropriated  to  himself  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  he  did  not  preach  himself. 
‘‘He  was  only  a  voice  making  known  the  Word,  ” 
says  Dr.  Plummer.  “The  whole  man  was  a 
sermon.  ’  ’  The  oriental  details  of  road  making 
through  the  desert  for  the  progress  of  a  king 
are  used  by  him  to  typify  the  usual  difficulties 
which  must  be  removed  by  repentance  before 
the  Messiah  could  be  received  by  bis  people. 
All  flesh  (vs.  6)  must  refer  not  to  Jews  only 
but  to  all  mankind. 

Verse  7.  The  strong  and  widespread  excite¬ 
ment  aroused  by  John’s  preaching  is  appealed 
to  by  Jesus  in  one  of  his  arguments  with  the 
Jewish  authorities  (Mark  xi.  32,  compare  27) 
and  in  his  appeal  to  the  Galileans  (Matt.  xi. 
7.  8).  That  the  feeling  was  in  many  cases  deep 
and  true  is  shown  by  the  readiness  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  accept  Jesus  when  he  came, 
although  his  coming  was  in  so  different  a 
manner  from  their  expectation  (John  i.  37, 
etc. ;  Luke  vii.  29,  etc. ).  But  that  with  a 
still  larger  class  it  was  a  mere  temporary  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  shown  by  onr  Lord’s  words  in 
Matthew  xi.  16-19;  and  by  Luke  vii.  30,  John 
V.  36.  The  wrath  to  come  meant  the  great  and 
terrible  affiictions  which,  according  to  univer¬ 
sal  belief,  were  to  precede  and  prepare  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Verse  8.  Fruits  are  of  course  acts.  There 


was  a  Rabbinical  saying,  “If  Israel  would  re¬ 
pent  only  one  day  the  Son  of  David  would 
come  forthwith.’’  He  was  ready  to  come; 
only  repentance  and  good  works  were  needed. 
It  would  not  suffice  to  be  the  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham;  only  a  true  repentance  finding  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  righteous  acts  would  prove  men  to 
be  meet  for  the  coming  kingdom. 

Ver.se  9.  Though  John's  preaching  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  though  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt.  iii.  2), he  did  not,  like  Jesus,  announce 
it  as  imminent  or  already  present.  To  John, 
as  to  the  old  prophets,  the  approaching  time 
was  a  time  of  judgment,  the  great  and  terrible 
day  (Joel  ii.  1,  2;  Isa.  xiii.  9;  Zeph.  i.  14-16), 
which  must  precede  the  glorious  reign  of 
Messiah,  the  day  when  the  axe  would  be  laid 
unto  the  root  of  the  trees  to  cut  down  all  that 
were  decayed  or  unfruitful,  that  only  the 
righteous  remnant  (Isa.  xi.  11,  16,  xlvi.  3,  4; 
Jer.  xxxi.  71;  Joel  ii.  32;  Zeph.  iii.  13), 
should  partake  of  the  glory  of  that  reign.  This 
was  the  teaching  of  ancient  prophecy,  but  it 
bad  been  generally  understood  that  the  act  of 
separation  referred  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles. 
Simeon  understood  better  than  this  (Luke  ii. 
34),  and  John  still  more  clearly. 

Verses  10,  11.  The  need  of  the  fruits  of  re¬ 
pentance  was  widely  felt  by  the  people.  They 
continually  put  the  question,  TJ7ia<  shall  we  dot 
John’s  instructions  to  different  classes  were 
that  they  should  forsake  the  sin  to  which  each 
was  more  naturally  liable. 

Verses  12  14.  Luke  omits  to  mention  the 
self-righteous  Pharisees  and  scoffing  Saddn- 
cees  who  came  to  John’s  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  7). 
These  were  received  with  bitter  denunciation 
such  as  he  withheld  from  the  common  multi¬ 
tudes,  the  publicans  and  the  soldiers.  These 
were  received  with  a  lenient  consideration  of 
their  moral  weakness  and  of  their  peculiar 
temptations  remarkable  in  so  stern  a  reformer 
though  with  no  abatement  of  the  standard  of 
right,  so  far  as  it  was  applied. 

Verse  15.  The  impression  produced  by  this 
preaching  was  tremendous ;  the  whole  nation 
was  stirred  (vs.  7;  Matt.  iii.  6).  Everyone 
deemed  John  a  prophet  (xi.  9,  xxi.  26;  Mark 
xi.  32) ;  many  saw  in  him  the  promised  fore¬ 
runner  (John  i.  21);  many— for  there  was  much 
confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject — wondered 
whether  he  were  haply  himself  the  Christ  (com¬ 
pare  John  i.  20). 

Verse  16.  John  did  not  come  to  found  a 
new  era,  but  to  prepare  for  it.  The  word 
mightier  here  is  very  suggestive.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  Jesus  as  meek  and  lowly,  rather 
than  as  strong  and  powerful.  John  was  a 
preacher  of  intense  force  and  vigor,  of  power¬ 
ful  influence ;  but  his  might  was  not  that  of 
Jesus.  So  deeply  did  he  feel  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  he  perceived  that  his  func¬ 
tion  was  not  even  that  of  a  servant,  trusted 
near  the  person  of  his  Master.  His  water  bap¬ 
tism  was  indeed  most  important,  as  preparing 
the  people  to  become  a  righteous  people,  but 
the  really  essential  feature  of  the  Messiah’s 
reign  would  be  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  would  enable  them  to  continue  to  be  a 
righteous  people.  This  the  old  prophets  had 
looked  forward  to  (Isa.  xliv.  3;  Joel  ii.  28,  etc). 

Verse  17.  The  winnowing  shovel  was  used  to 
throw  up  the  grain  against  the  wind,  which 
would  carry  away  the  chaff.  The  floor  would 
be  cleansed  when  the  grain  was  safely  stored 
away  and  the  chaff  burned. 

Tremendous  as  were  the  issues  that  hung 
upon  John’s  preaching,  stern  and  almost  fierce 
as  was  his  summons  to  forsake  sin,  we  must 
not  think  of  his  preaching  as  chiefly  denuncia¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  way  of  the  Lord  is 
prepared.  Onr  evangelist  expressly  tells  us 
that  with  many  other  exhortations  he  preached 
good  tidings  unto  the  people  (vs.  18). 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

The  Pentonal  in  Missions. 

Jan.  15.  The  field.  Matt.  24 :  3-14. 

16.  God’s  kingdom  to  come.  Ps.  145:  10-13. 

17.  Ways  and  means.  Rom.  10:  13-17. 

18.  Need  of  baste.  Joel  3:  13-17. 

19.  The  consecration  of  the  purse.  Prov.  11 :  24,  26; 

Eccl.  11:  1-8. 

20.  Heroes  od  the  frontier.  Heb.  11 :  32-38. 

21  Topic.— ‘Send  me.”  Isa.  6:  1-10.  (Quarterly 
missionary  meeting.) 

Who  dares  to  change  the  boundaries  that 
Ohrist  fixed?  He  declared  “The  field  is  the 
world.  ’  ’  Those  hands  and  hearts  are  impious 
which  narrow  it  to  locality  or  race.  Christ’s 
commission  is  as  wide  as  hia  definition.  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  ’  ’  The  responsibility  for  reach¬ 
ing  every  creature  was  placed  upon  every 
Christian  by  Christ.  He  must  make  final 
answer  to  Christ  who  declines  the  work.  One 
must  either  go  or  send.  This  kingdom  of  God 
is  to  endure  always,  as  well  as  to  extend  every¬ 
where. 

With  his  unflinching  directness  Paul  puts 
three  questions  in  Romans  x.  which  sound  the 
depths.  “How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?  How  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?"  We  hold  our¬ 
selves  and'our  substance  at  our  country’s  call. 
Every  telegram  we  send,  every  check  we  have 
cashed,  every  business  transaction  we  con¬ 
summate  pays  tribute  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Vfar.  From  our  country  there  is  no  escape. 
We  either  go  or  send.  Shall  the  devotion  of 
the  Christian  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the 
patriot?  Some  do  question  the  policy  of  our 
government.  None  can  question  the  aim  of 
that  “kingdom  which  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  One  cent 
a  week  for  Home  Missions  from  every  member 
of  our  Presbyterian  Church  would  this  year 
yield  more  than  |480,(X)0,  almost  half  a  million 
dollars.  An  equal  contribution  for  Foreign 
Missions  would  cheer  and  enrich  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Think  of  it,  a  two  cent 
postage  stamp,  each  week,  one  cent  of  it  for 
Home  Missions  and  one  cent  of  it  for  Foreign 
Missions,  from  every  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  this  year  would  mean  almost  a 
million  dollars.  This,  together  with  legacies, 
gifts  from  individuals,  Women’s  Boards,  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  and  Young  People’s  Societies 
would  fill  the  treasuries  of  our  Boards  to  reple¬ 
tion. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  doctrinal  faith, 
but  practical  faith,  which  means  fidelity. 
Belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Sonship 
of  Christ,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  men  was 
never  so  universal  as  now.  To  every  individual 
Christ  is  saying,  “The  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work,  ”  “  Whatsoever  thy  hands  find 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  No  waste  in 
the  universe  is  comparable  to  that  which  results 
from  presuming  that  however  great  Christ  may 
be  as  help  for  heaven,  he  is  hindrance  for 
earth.  ‘  ‘  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  unto  men,  ’  ’  is  just  as  good  for  time 
as  for  eternity.  The  world  has  never  heard 
such  music,  seen  such  paintings,  erected  such 
buildings,  experienced  such  a  social  state  as 
would  then  ensue. 

Isaiah  had  heard  the  anthem  round  about 
God’s  throne,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  ’  ’ 
His  eyes  had  also  “seen  the  king,  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  ’ '  Then  he  cried  out  in  agony,  ‘  ‘  Woe  is 
me,  for  I  am  undone;  because  I  am'a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  1  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 


cleanse  him  whom  he  later  sends.  Remission 
of  sins  precedes  commission  for  work.  Before 
Isaiah  cried  with  ecstatic  joy,  “Here  am  I, 
send  me,  ’  ’  he  heard  a  seraph  of  God  declare, 
“Thine  Iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  is 
purged."  David  put  things  in  their  true 
order.  “Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me ;  then  will 
I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners 
shall  be  converted  unto  thee."  “Deliver  me 
from  blood  guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of  my 
salvation;  and  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of 
thy  righteousness."  He  who  would  wield 
power  for  God,  must  secure  purity  from  God. 

It  is  not  ordination  by  the  Church,  but  re¬ 
generation  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  equips  for  work.  Call  the  roll 
of  God’s  great  missionaries  in  all  ages,  from 
Apostolic  times  until  now,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  were  men  who  wrought  mightily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  Dr. 
Pierson  is  right  in  calling  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  ‘  ‘  Acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ’  ’ 

After  all,  we  are  in  the  ranks,  not  in  com¬ 
mand.  We  must  look  higher  for  our  marching- 
orders.  Is  an  advance  planned?  Pray  for  its 
success.  Is  a  good  work  accomplished?  Thank 
God  for  that.  Keep  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  great  Captain.  There  is  no  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  wires  of  prayer.  Is  there  a 
desire  of  your  heart,  a  need,  unfulfilled?  “Let 
your  requests  be  made  known.  ’  ’  Endeavorers, 
let  us  test  the  power  of  prevailing  prayer  more 
during  19(X)  than  ever  before.  Let  us  close  the 
century  with  a  record  of  which  heaven  shall 
be  proud.  Let  there  be  no  lagging  in  the 
ranks.  Every  society — forward,  march! 

Of  7, 100  men  who  entered  one  of  our  state 
prisons  in  a  given  time,  6,000  admitted  that 
they  were  drunkards.  Our  aim  is  to  help  the 
men  when  they  come  out:  Help  them  to  be 
men ;  help  them  to  find  friends  and  work ;  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  Our  three  state 
prisons  need  the  magazines  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  now  lying  useless  around  your  home. 
The  chaplains  will  be  glad  to  have  you  send 
good  books  for  the  prison  libraries. — William 
B.  Jones,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Christian 
Endeavor  Work  for  Prisoners. 

Christian  Endeavor  flower  committees  are  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  the  flowers  that 
are  sent  to  the  sick  and  the  aged  with  Bible 
verses  written  upon  cards,  or  with  other  help¬ 
ful  messages.  We  wonder  how  many  have 
thought  of  using  clippings  from  papers  and 
magazines  for  this  purpose.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Endeavorers  would  soon  furnish  the 
flower  committee  with  a  great  supply  of  help¬ 
ful  poems,  comforting  essays,  and  cheery 
stories.  These  could  be  pasted  singly  upon 
neat  pieces  of  cardboard,  or  they  could  be 
grouped  in  inexpensive  scrap-books,  and  they 
would  increase  manyfold  the  attractiveness  and 
real  value  of  the  flower  committee’s  work. 
The  plan  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  L.  E.  Knowles 
of  Guilford,  Conn. 

Christian  Endeavorers  will  be  interested  in 
bearing  that  at  the  close  of  his  Presidency  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  next  July,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer 
will  become  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Church  Council.  Mr.  Meyer  intends  to 
throw  himself  as  energetically  into  the  service 
of  the  London  Free  Churches  as  he  is  now 
devoting  himself  to  advancing  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 

A  thriving  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  DAT  BOOK  OF  THE  MO»T  HIGH. 

II. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Church  fathers  for  the  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion.  They  laid  down  the  principle  that  every¬ 
thing  in  Scripture  which,  taken  in  its  natural 
sense,  appears  unedifying,  must  be  made  edify¬ 
ing  by  some  method  of  typical  or  figurative 
application ;  and  Origen  carried  this  principle 
so  far  as  to  teach  that  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  is  ofen  designedly  impossible,  absurd 
or  immoral;  lest  cleaving  to  the  letter  alone 
men  should  remain  at  a  distance  from  the 
dogmata  and  learn  nothing  worthy  of  God.  But 
the  Fathers  lived  in  a  day  when  history  had 
not  become  a  science,  when  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  had  not  been  revived  from  the  dead  by 
comparative  philology,  and  when  the  light  of 
comparative  religions  had  not  yet  arisen  to 
illumine  the  study  of  the  Bible.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  who  would  accept  Origen’s  view  in 
this  particular,  but  we  do  not  all  perceive  with 
equal  clearness  that  unless  we  accept  some 
such  principle  as  he  lays  down  we  have  only 
two  alternatives :  either  to  find  the  greater  half 
of  our  Bible  meaningless,  or  else  to  search  for 
its  meaning  by  the  same  methods  by  which 
we  search  for  the  meaning  of  other 
written  things. 

When  we  come  to  think  carefully  on  the 
subject  of  Biblical  interpretation,  we  see  that  it 
is  as  dishonoring  to  God  to  put  a  meaning  into 
his  inspired  Word  which  is  not  naturally  there, 
as  it  is  impertinent  to  do  what  some  eminent 
theologians  and  a  great  many  less  eminent  peo¬ 
ple  are  continually  doing— attempt  to  “recon¬ 
cile"  statements  that  appear  to  ns  to  be  con¬ 
tradictory.  Such  a  process  argues  a  timidity 
and  a  want  of  frankness  only  equal  to  the  lack 
of  faith  which  prompts  it.  It  is  not  faith  but 
presumption  which  leads  ns  to  explain  away 
anything  in  the  Bible  or  try  to  fit  it  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  we  have  ourselves  set  up;  even  though 
that  standard  be  what  we  deem  truth.  For  we 
know  only  in  part;  and  yet  even  we  know  that 
truth  is  something  other  than  verbal  accuracy. 
What  we  need  is  the  open  mind,  willing  at 
whatever  cost  to  know  the  truth.  Our  first 
question  must  indeed  be  simply :  What  does 
the  Old  Testament  sayt  and  to  this  question 
the  answer  must  be  found  by  the  method  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  what  any  book  says. 
When  we  have  seen  what  it  says,  precisely  as 
we  would  in  the  case  of  any  other  book,  we  are 
ready  to  ask  what  does  it  mean?  We  usually 
go  to  work  the  other  way.  We  think  we  know 
pretty  well  what  it  must  mean,  and  so  we 
devote  our  energies  to  making  what  it  says  cor¬ 
respond  with  that. 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  almost  universal 
mistake  is  that  the  Old  Testament  has  not 
been  studied  as  literature.  Not  only  at  divers 
times  but  in  divers  manners,  divers  literary 
forms,  narrative,  proverb,  prophecy,  psalm, 
parable,  epistle,  has  God  spoken  to  the  world. 
There  must  have  been  a  reason  why  God  spoke 
in  these  various  manners,  and  did  not  give  his 
revelation  always  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
always  a  reason  for  the  form  of  every  work  of 
literature  worthy  of  the  name.  The  reason 
why  Tennyson  wrote  In  Afemoriam  in  verse  and 
not  in  a  philosophical  treatise  is  not  that  he 
had  the  gift  of  poetic  utterance.  Thought 
creates  its  own  form :  poetry  that  deserves  the 
name  is  such  because  the  thought  that  lives  in 
it  could  find  its  perfect  embodiment  in  no 
other  form.  So  it  is  with  the  thought  of  God 
for  man,  that  revelation  of  his  gracious  pu 
pose,  that  inner  history  of  his  converse  with 
mankind,  which  we  have  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  the  very  nature  of  thought  its  vari- 


people  of  unclean  lips. "  To  see  God’s  holi-  Candia,  Crete,  is  doing  good  work  among  ons  phases  must  reveal  themselves  in  various 


ness  is  to  feel  man’s  guilt.  God  must  first  Greeks  and  Moslems. 
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and  meaning  of  these  forms,  their  relation  to 
the  idea.  This  is  literary  study. 

Now  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  perplexities  which  we  find  in 
reading  the  Old  Testament  will  be  done  away 
with  by  a  thorough  literary  stndy.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  take  what  we  call  the  historic  books,  and 
ask  what  is  the  relation  of  this  form  of  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  idea  of  the  Bible.  We  know  that 
nearly  all  the  need  of  “reconciling”  Scripture 
oocnrs  in  the  historic  books.  Several  years  ago 
nearly  all  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the 
country  were  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts  of  David’s  introduction  to  Saul,  in 
one  of  which  he  is  a  stripling  shepherd,  in  the 
other  a  man  of  war  and  of  large  experience ; 
with  a  great  many  other  differences  which 
probably  few  teachers  noticed.  Now,  if  the 
first  Book  of  Samuel  is  a  history  as  Josephus’s 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  or  the  history  of  Heredotus 
are  histories,  these  accounts  must  be  reconciled 
or  we  must  give  up  the  authority  of  the  book ; 
but  are  we  sure  that  it  is  history  in  that  sense  t 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  our  first 
question,  and  this  question  can  be  answered 
only  by  a  study  of  the  literary  form  of  the 
Book,  tracing  the  relation  of  the  form  to  the 
idea  which  made  it  so. 

Now  nothing  is  more  evident  to  any  student 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  which  we  call  his¬ 
torical  than  that  fact  as  fact  is  everywhere  of 
minor  importance  to  the  writers.  Read  straight 
through  at  a  sitting  the  book  of  Judges,  for 
example.  It  is  full  of  stirring  incidents,  of 
marvelous  deeds ;  but  it  is  not  these  that  stick 
in  our  memory  as  we  close  the  book,  but 
rather  the  ever  recurring  words,  resounding  in 
our  ears  like  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  waves 
upon  the  sea  shore.  The  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  dtlivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  .  .  .  then 
they  cried  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  he  raised  them 
up  a  Saviour,  That  is,  the  purpose  of  this 
book  appears  to  be  what  theologians  call  a 
pragmatic  purpose— or  what  we  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  point  of  view  should  call  an  ideal  purpose ; 
to  teach,  not  history,  but  the  nature  of  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  Ood  with  Israel ;  to  bring  to  light,  that 
is,  by  means  of  a  fragmentary  record  of  events, 
such  as  one  puts  down  in  a  diary,  the  method 
of  Grod’s  inner  converse  with  man. 

Nowhere  is  this  indifference  to  historic  fact 
more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  a 
great  invasion  of  the  Scythians  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah. 
The  historic  importance  of  that  invasion  is 
immense.  It  was  the  first  of  that  tremendous 
ferment  of  the  wild  hordes  of  northern  bar¬ 
barians  “which  till  the  time  of  Attila  periodi¬ 
cally  burst  like  a  flood  over  the  great  mountain 
barrier,  to  devastate  the  plains  of  civilization 
below,”  and  which  under  Attila  entirely 
deflected  the  course  of  human  history.  No 
more  awful  and  disastrous  events  are  known 
to  ancient  times  than  these  invasions.  The 
story  of  this  first  one  is  told  in  vivid  language 
by  Herodotus  and  other  authorities ;  but  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it.  These  fierce  invaders 
left  their  record  in  Palestine  in  the  name 
Soythopolis,  given  to  the  old  town  of  Bethshan 
in  the  Plain  of  Esdrselon,  but  so  far  as  the 
historic  books  of  the  Bible  are  concerned,  the 
floods  of  invaders  might  have  been  turned  aside 
by  some  barrier  at  the  north  and  Palestine 
utterly  escaped  their  onflow.  But  in  Jere¬ 
miah,  which  we  reckon  not  as  history  but  as 
prophecy,  we  hear  all  about  it.  Chapters  iv. 
and  vi.  give  a  picture  of  this  invasion  all  the 
more  vivid  because  they  are  not  narrative  of 
fact,  but  interpretation  and  application  of  a 
fact.  Hear  how  Jeremiah  begins,  as  the  bar¬ 
baric  onrush  threatens  the  land  of  Judah.* 


*A.s  my  readers  are  all  well  aware,  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  is  notable  for  its  lack  of  historic  sequence. 


J[(VI.  22)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a 
people  cometh  from  the  north  country  I  and  a 
great  nation  is  raised  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

(23)  They  lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear;  they 
are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy;  their  voice 
roareth  like  the  sea;  and  they  ride  upon 
horses,  everyone  set  in  array  as  a  man  to  the 
battle,  against  thee,  O  daughter  of  Zion  I 

(24)  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof:  our 
hands  wax  feeble :  anguish  hath  taken  hold  of 
ns,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

(25)  Go  not  forth  into  the  field,  nor  walk  by 
the  way ;  for  there  is  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
and  fear  on  every  side. 

(IV.  5)  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  the  land, 
cry  aloud  and  say,  “Assemble  yourselves  and 
let  ns  go  into  the  fenced  cities!”  (for  protec¬ 
tion). 

(6)  Set  up  a  standard  toward  Zion  Jerusalem : 
flee  for  safety,  stay  not !  for  I  bring  evil  from 
the  north,  and  a  great  destruction. 

(7)  The  lion  is  come  up  from  his  thicket, 
and  the  destroyer  of  nations  is  on  his  way ;  he 
is  gone  forth  from  his  place  to  make  thy  land 
desolate,  that  thy  cities  be  laid  waste,  without 
inhabitant. 

(13)  Behold,  he  comes  up  as  clouds,  and  his 
chariots  as  the  whirlwind:  his  horses  are 
swifter  than  eagles.  Woe  unto  us!  for  we  are 
spoiled. 

(15)  For  a  voice  declareth  from  Dan  (the  far 
north),  and  publisheth  evil  from  the  bills  of 
Ephraim  (the  centre  of  Palestine).  (16)  Make 
ye  mention  to  the  nations;  behold,  publish 
against  Jerusalem  (the  very  citadel  of  the 
country).  “Watchers  come  from  a  far  coun¬ 
try,  and  give  out  their  voice  against  the  cities 
of  Judah.” 

(17)  As  keepers  of  a  field,  are  they  against 
her  round  about  (beleaguering  the  city). 

(20)  Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried ; 
for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled :  suddenly  are  my 
tents  spoiled,  and  my  curtains  in  a  moment 
(the  shepherds  in  the  lonely  places). 

(21)  How  long  shall  I  see  the  standard,  and 
bear  the  sound  of  a  trumpet?  (Discourage¬ 
ment  at  the  continuance  of  the  calamity. ) 

(4)  I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo,  they 
trembled,  and  all  the  hills  moved  to  and  fro. 

(26)  I  beheld,  and  lo,  the  fruitful  field  was  a 
wilderness  and  all  the  cities  thereof  were 
broken  down.  (And  now,  the  siege  ^having 
been  successful) 

(29)  The  whole  city  fleeth  for  the  noise  of 
the  horsemen  and  bowmen ;  they  go  into  thick¬ 
ets,  and  climb  upon  the  rocks:  every  city  is 
forsaken,  and  not  a  man  dwelleth  therein. 

(We  who  remember  the  atrocities  not  long 
ago  perpetrated  in  Armenia  can  understand  the 
significance  of  what  followed  the  downfall  of 
the  city. ) 

(31)  For  I  have  heard  a  voice  as  of  a  woman 
in  travail,  and  the  anguish  as  of  her  that 
bringeth  forth  her  first  child,  the  voice  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  (that  is,  Jerusalem)  that  be- 
waileth  herself,  that  spreadeth  her  hands,  say¬ 
ing,  “Woe  is  me  now!  for  my  soul  is  wearied 
because  of  murderers  ” 

The  awfulness  of  this  invasion  must  have 
produced  a  tremendous  effect ;  we  find  allusions 
to  it  in  several  of  the  prophets  and  it  evidently 
inspired  the  writing  of  Psalm  lix.  Nothing 
can  be  more  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  be¬ 
leaguering  of  a  city  by  a  savage  horde  than 
verse  6: 

They  come  back  In  the  evening 
Howl  like  a  dog  and  run  about  the  city; 

Behold  they  boast  aloud  with  their  mouth, 

Swords  are  iu  their  lips. 

For  they  say  “who  doth  hear ? ’’—(That  is,  Israel’s 
God  does  not  hear,  or  cannot  help.)  . 

These  passages  are  not  history:  their  sole 
purpose  where  they  are  is  their  religious  appli¬ 
cation.  I  left  out  in  quoting  Jeremiah’s 
graphic  description  his  application  of  the'facts 
to  the  sins  of  Israel,  which  you  will  find  all 
along  through  these  chapters  iv.  and  vi.  It  is 
“the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord”  (Jer.  iv.  8) 
which  has  brought  this  upon  them.  “O,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved!”  (vs.  14).  It  is  “because 
she  hath  been  rebellions  against  me,  saith  the 


Even  a  casual  reading  makes  thisclear.  Thedates  given 
at  the  top  of  the  pages  of  the  Bagsters  Bible  (A.  V.)  are 
B.C.  6!»,  61S.  600,  606.  60S,  601,  60.'>r^,  S99,  606,  610,  506,  599, 
606.  580,  605,  .599.  589,  588,  .587,  607,  600,  595.  588.  I  have  not, 
therefore,  done  violence  to  the  character  of  the  book  in 
so  rearranging  the  order  of  these  chapters  as  to  bring 
out  wbat  appears  to  me  best  to  indicate  the  sequence  of 
events.  1  have  also  changed  the  tenses  according  to  a 
grammatical  principle  which  will  be  later  explained. 


Lord”  (vs.  17)  that  these  things  have  come  to 
pass.  ‘  ‘  For  my  people  are  foolish :  they  know 
me  not;  they  are  sottish  children:  they  are 
wise  to  devise  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have 
no  knowledge.  ”  (vs.  22). 

The  royal  psalmist,  on  the  other  hand,  views 
the  visitation  from  the  side  not  of  God,  but  of 
man  who  trusts  in  the  power  of  God,  and  asks 
for  vengeance  on  his  enemies  (Ps.  lix.  12). 
“For  the  sin  of  their  month  and  for  the  words 
of  their  lips,  O  let  them  be  taken  in  their 
pride !  , 

And  let  them  return  in  the  evening  (and  find  them¬ 
selves  shutout) 

Howl  like  a  iog  and  run  around  the  city ; 

They  will  rush  vlolenily  for  their  meat. 

Yea,  verily  they  shall  be  satisfied  and  fall. 

This  psalm  is  ascribed  to  David  in  the  title, 
but  it  may  perhaps  have  been  written  by  Josiah, 
in  whose  reign  this  invasion  occurred.  It  may 
be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms  are  not  a  part  of  the  inspired 
Bible  any  more  than  the  headings  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  our  English  Bibles  are.  Both  were 
added  at  a  late  date,  and  the  former  are  valua¬ 
ble  only  as  showing  what  tradition ,  or  a  stndy 
of  the  contents  (a  literary  study  like  our  own), 
taught  the  Jews  of  al  ater  time  to  think  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Psalms  were 
written.  The  descriptions  in  this  Psalm  cor¬ 
respond  too  closely  with  those  in  Jeremiah  and 
with  our  own  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  barbaric  hordes,  not  to  refer  to  the 
same  occasion,  and  they  complete  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  a  very  important  way. 

Now  if  the  books  which  we  call  historic  are 
not  after  all  mainly  that,  or  are  not  that  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  what  are  they? 
The  Jews  call  them  prophecy :  they  divide  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Sacred  Writings,  and  all  that  lies  between 
the  Pentateuch  and  Esther  they  include  in 
prophecy.  But  if  the  omission  of  the  Scythian 
invasion  from  Kings  and  Chronicles  proves 
that  these  books  are  not  merely  history,  its  use 
in  Jeremiah  shows  that  they  are  not  prophecy 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  book  is  prophecy. 
Precisely  what  is  the  difference  between  them 
is  a  literary  question  of  intense  interest,  to 
which  I  can  here  give  only  a  cine  by  pointing 
out  that  however  far-reaching  might  be  the 
meaning  of  prophecy  (and  this  we  hope  to  see 
more  fully  as  we  continue  our  study),  its  first 
purpose  must  have  been,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  what  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  this 
passage  in  Jeremiah ;  to  interpret  passing  events 
to  the  men  who  were  experiencing  them,  so  that 
they  might  see  God  in  them,  and  discern  in 
some  degree  his  gracious  purpose.  With  a  self- 
consciousness  which  would  be  almost  sublime, 
were  it  not  so  pitifully  blinding,  Christian 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  long  assumed 
that  the  prophecies  were  written  for  them,  to 
furnish  them'a  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation 
by  the  fact  that  the  proohecies  have  been  ful¬ 
filled.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  view  of  those  to  whom  the 
prophecies  were  given.  They,  the  Hebrew 
contemporaries  of  the  prophets,  must  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  prophetic  utterances  concerned 
themselves,  and  were  intended  as  a  revelation 
to  them  of  God’s  gracious  purpose.  The  his¬ 
toric  books  have  in  general  the  same  purpose, 
but  they  were  written  not  for  the  present  but 
for  the  future,  to  hand  down  to  others  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  had  already  happened.  They  are 
prophetic  because  they  also  reveal  God,  and 
show  his  purpose  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  they  are  of  necessity  more  general  in  tbeir 
interpretation  of  events,  because  they  were 
written  for  those  who  could  not  know  all  the 
details  of  the  events,  and  therefore  such  inter¬ 
pretation  is  a  less  prominent  feature  in  them. 
What  is  the  true  character  of  the  historic 
books  is  a  question  that  we  have  still  to  answer. 

L.  S.  H. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  FAIRY’S  ROBE. 

Priscilla  Leonard. 

There  was  a  fairy,  wise  and  good. 

Once  on  a  time,  as  I've  heard  say. 

Who  took  the  bits  of  happiness 
That  foolish  folk  had  thrown  away. 

And  wove  them  in  a  wondroas  loom. 

Till  she  had  made  a  robe  of  Joy, 

Whose  shining  folds  were  never  dimmed. 

And  which  no  time  could  e'er  destroy. 

Then  all  the  people  cried  :  “  Alack  1 
Lend  us,  we  pray,  this  wondrous  dress. 

That  we  nr  ay  s»y  that  we  have  known 
At  least  a  borrowed  happiness !  ” 

The  fairy  smiled.  “  Go  look,”  she  said, 

“Along  your  path,  and  you  will  find 
That  though  a  few  stray  joys  I  took. 

Yet  plenty  still  remain  behind  !'' 

—The  Churrhnniii. 

WHOSE  WE  ARE. 

The  President  of  the  world-wide  order  of  The 
King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  in  an  address  not 
long  ago,  said  of  the  Order  that  its  first  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  Chrisian  Doing  but  Christian 
Being.  Whose  I  am  precedes  St.  Paul’s  Whom 
I  serve.  As  Mrs.  Bottome  said,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  fifty- fifth  Psalm  about  the  good  deeds 
of  the  King’s  daughter,  but  it  is  said  that  she 
is  all  glorious  within. 

In  these  days  of  Christian  activity  it  is  very 
necessary  for  us  all  to  remember  this.  That 
activity  only  is  valuable  which  springs  from 
love  to  God,  and  of  which  the  motive  power 
is  a  holy  life.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  think  that  the  two,  Christian  being  and 
doing,  can  be  separated.  Light  will  shine, 
life  will  act.  A  light  that  does  not  give  light, 
a  life  that  is  inert,  without  activity,  cannot  be 
so  much  as  imagined.  Whom  I  serve  follows 
necessarily  and  immediately  upon  Whose  I  am. 
It  is  impossible  to  belong  to  God  and  not 
desire  and  attempt  to  do  his  will. 

The  Christian  life,  then,  must  be  one  of 
activity,  of  strenuous  effort  even,  to  serve  God 
in  the  only  way  in  which  men  can  serve  him 
— the  service  of  men.  But  what  we  want  to 
remember  is  that  we  cannot  serve  them  except 
as  we  are  partakers  of  the  divine  life— that  all 
our  busy  effort  is  valuable  just  so  far,  and 
only  so  far,  as  it  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Much  time  is  spent  by  ns  in  working 
that  would  better  be  spent  in  praying.  We  are 
so  busy,  we  say,  we  have  not  time  for  stated 
prayer ;  and  after  all,  to  labor  is  to  pray.  It 
is,  when  the  whole  life  is  in  such  close  com¬ 
munion  with  God  that  the  worker  is  continu¬ 
ally  conscious  of  the  divine  presence  as  the 
secret  of  his  own  strength ;  but  there  are  few 
of  us  who,  without  stated  seasons  of  prayer, 
can  maintain  so  deep  a  consciousness  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ  as^^to  have  all  our  work  a  real 
prayer.  It  may  be,  it  often  is,  the  abundant 
reward  of  a  long  life  of  communion  and  service 
that  the  two  become  at  last  interchangeable 
terms ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  with  the 
young,  or  with  any  of  ns  who  have  pressing 
household  cares,  or  a  great  variety  of  duties 
which  can  hardly  be  directly  classed  as  religions. 
Parents  especially,  the  more*they  desire  to  work 
for  God,  need  the  more  to  seek  to  live  in  God. 
All  these  may  find  help  and  strength  in  taking 
for  their  motto  the  inspiring  words.  Whose  I 
am. 

IT  LEFT  ME  WHEN  I  RIZ. 

Charles  Frederic  Goss  D.D. 

What  a  man  needs  in  this  life  is  not  so  much 
resources,  as  command  of  them  I 

An  old  farmer,  who  had  been  converted  late 
in  life,  felt  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
which  might  help  other  people  along  the  good 
way,  and  so  determined  to  take  a  part  in  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting  and  tell  his  experience. 
He  found  it  a  hard  task  to  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether  for  this  effort,  and  went  to  meeting 


after  meeting  pledged  to  undertake  it,  only  to 
find  himself  unable  to  even  get  upon  his  feet. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  resolution,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  to  be  balked  by  the  old  devil  in 
this  way,  and  so  after  whetting  up  his  courage 
to  the  sticking  point  he  actually  arose.  But 
his  troubles  had  only  just  begun,  as  he  found 
to  his  dismay,  for  his  knees  trembled  under 
him,  his  teeth  chattered  and  his  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  minister  who  observed  his  embarrass¬ 
ment  came  to  his  rescue.  “Brother  Johnson,  ’’ 
he  said,  “we  are  all  delighted  to  see  you  upon 
your  feet  and  hope  to  hear  a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement  from  yon.  Have  yon  anything  to 
say?’’ 

This  unexpected  sympathy  restored  the 
trembling  old  man  to  a  state  of  semi-conscious¬ 
ness  and  he  gasped  painfully,  ‘  ‘  I  had ;  but  it 
left  me  when  I  rizi’’ 

Many  a  man  has  stood  in  the  Deacon’s  shoes 
in  one  way  or  another  in  this  trying  world 
where  we  are  so  often  pushed  into  a  comer! 
Young  Dairy mple  was  in  exactly  the  same  fix 
when  he  went  to  pop  the  question  to  the 
prettiest  girl  in  seven  counties.  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  say ;  but  as  he  gazed  into  those  big 
eyes  and  saw  the  mischief  gleaming  in  their 
depths,  “it  left  him  when  he  rizi’’  He  had 
the  resources ;  but  he  could  not  command  them, 
and  stood  there  trembling  like  a  boy  who  has 
forgotten  his  declamation. 

Corkerson  had  the  same  experience  when  the 
panic  of  '93  stmck  him.  He  had  farms,  and 
gold  mines,  and  town  lots  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  stuff  that  had  a  certain  value,  but  not 
a  negotiable  one.  Down  came  his  creditors, 
like  an  avalanche  and  he  arose  to  meet  them ; 
but  “it  left  him  when  he  riz!’’  The  funny 
story  yon  want  to  tell,  the  pretty  song  you 
want  to  sing,  and  the  bright  retort  yon  want 
to  make,  all  leave  yon  when  yon  rise ! 

What  on  earth  is  the  value  of  such  resources? 
They  are  precious  little  use  to  yon  if  yon  can¬ 
not  command  them  when  you  want  them.  One 
good  shiny  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  your  trousers’  pocket,  within 
easy  reach  of  your  hand,  is  worth  a  barrel  of 
the  kind  of  values  that  Oorkerson  had,  and 
the  multiplication  table  stnck  away  in  a  corner 
of  your  head,  where  yon  can  lay  your  tongue 
to  it  upon  an  instant’s  warning,  is  better  than 
a  sophomoric  knowledge  of  the  whole  integral 
calculus,  if  yon  have  to  run  home  and  get  your 
book  in  order  to  be  able  to  command  it! 
Brown  has  a  smattering  of  knowledge  about 
some  two  thousand  volumes  in  his  library,  and 
if  you  will  furnish  him  with  a  first-class 
amanuensis  and  give  him  a  week’s  notice,  he 
will  find  yon  many  items  of  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  and  some  very  pretty  sentiments.  But 
old  man  Jones,  who  never  read  any  books  but 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  can  lard  his  homely 
speech  with  innumerable  fascinating  allusions 
and  quotations,  because  he  knows  them  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  has  them  at  his  tongue’s 
end.  These  words  of  mine  may  catch  the  eye 
of  some  young  fellow  just  puzzling  over  the 
problem  how  to  make  a  success  of  life.  Let 
me  tell  him  out  of  a  deep  and  bitter  experience, 
to  make  what  he  learns  his  very  own !  Sort  it 
out,  label  it,  put  it  away  in  safe  places  in  your 
brain.  Do  not  tuck  it  away  in  corners  as  old 
women  do  their  stockings  full  of  money,  only 
to  forget  the  place**  where  they  are !  A  little 
knowledge  on  your  finger  tips  is  better  than 
a  good  deal  just  out  of  reach.  Dobson  (of 
Dobson  and  Company,  the  big  iron  brokers) 
had  a  young  fellow  in  his  employ,  whom  he 
always  called  on  when  he  wanted  to  know 
something.  All  day  long  yon  could  hear  him, 
“Bill,  where  is  that  contract  of  Brown’s? 
What  price  did  we  give  Jones?  What  day  is 
that  mortgage  of  Smith’s  due?”  etc.  etc.  ad  in- 
finitnm. 


And  because  the  answer  always  came  as  sharp 
and  clear  as  the  testimony  of  an  almanac  or  the 
multiplication  table,  Dobson  has  been  heard  to 
say  over  and  over  again  to  his  intimate  friends, 
“I’ll  fix  that  young  Bill  so  the  wolf  will  have 
hard  work  to  get  to  his  door !  ’  ’ 

THE  LITTLE  BOY’S  WISH. 

When  winter  comes  the  people  say, 

“  Oh,  shut  the  door !  ”  and  when 

As  sometimes  happens.  I  forget. 

They  call  me  back  again. 

It  takes  till  snmmer-time  to  learn  ; 

And  then  things  change  about. 

And  “Leave  it  open  !  ”  is  the  cry 
When  I  go  in  or  out. 

I  try  to  be  a  pleasant  boy. 

And  do  just  as  I  ought ; 

But  when  things  are  so  hard  to  learn, 

I  wish  they  might  stay  taught. 

—Little  mk*. 

NATURE’S  WINTER  PICTURES. 

Susan  Teall  Perry 

Ton,  city  dwellers,  do  not  know  how  beau¬ 
tiful  our  winter  pictures  in  the  country  are. 
Yon  revelled  in  the  summer  glory  of  woods 
and  fields  and  pretty  brooks,  but  when  the  chill 
air  of  autumn  came,  you  shrugged  your  shoul¬ 
ders  and  packed  your  belongings  and  took  the 
first  train  for  the  city.  It  must  be  so  dull 
and  lonely  in  the  winter  for  the  country 
dwellers,  was  your  thought,  and  your  kind 
hearts  went  out  in  sympathy  for  us. 

Ah !  good  friends,  we  missed  yon  when  you 
went,  but  still  we  live  and  are  happy.  It  is 
true,  as  Thoreau  says,  that  in  winter  we  lead 
a  more  inward  life.  ‘  ‘  Our  hearts  are  cheery 
and  warm  like  cottages  under  drifts  whose 
windows  and  doors  are  half  concealed,  bnt 
from  whose  chimneys  the  smoke  cheerfully 
ascends.  ’  ’  I  know  of  no  sweeter  picture  than 
that  of  a  winter  morning  in  the  country.  Yon 
look  out  of  the  farm  house  window  to  see  the 
sun  come  up  in  the  far  southward  east. 
During  the  night 

“Mother  nature  came  with  love  to  throw 
O’er  all  the  soft  white  comfort  of  the  snow .  ” 

The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  shines  on 
the  meadows,  and  where  in  summer  time  they 
were  bright  with  flowers,  they  are  covered 
with  sparkling  jewels.  The  snow  comfort  has 
been  tied  with  jewelled  tufts.  The  evergreens 
about  the  house  look  as  if  Mother  Nature  bad 
been  spending  a  good  part  of  the  night  popping 
com — “the  flowers  of  winter’’ — and  hung 
strings  and  strings  of  them  on  the  boughs  to 
please  her  children  and  make  them  look  like 
Christmas  trees.  Hidden  in  among  the  dec¬ 
orated  boughs  are  the  winter  birds  that  stay 
with  ns  and  brave  the  wind  and  weather  with 
ns.  They  come  out  from  their  hiding  places 
when  the  boy  goes  to  the  bam  at  sunrise  to  do 
the  chores.  The  boy  has  his  pockets  full  of 
breakfast  for  these  friends  in  feathers,  and 
scatters  it  on  the  ground  as  he  passes  along. 
There  is  a  mutual  understanding  and  a  feeling 
of  “togetherness’’  between  them  in  the  early 
morning-tide.  The  woodman  passes  by  the 
door  with  his  sled  for  the  woods,  and  if  yon 
could  only  get  a  ride  with  him  what  studies  of 
nature  yon  could  enjoy !  The  tracks  of  the 
different  dwellers  of  the  woods  are  left  on  the 
snow.  The  man  who  goes  for  wood  op  those 
mountain  sides  can  tell  yon  what  has  been 
going  on  about  there  during  the  night.  He 
points  to  the  tracks  of  a  fox,  and  says:  “The 
old  feller  has  come  out  of  the  woods  and  gone 
over  across  that  field  to  steal  his  breakfast  from 
the  farmer  in  that  little  brown  house. ’*  He 
will  show  yon  the  rabbit  track  and  squirrel 
tracks,  and  tell  yon  with  great  enthusiasm,  as 
he  points  in  the  direction  with  his  whip  stock, 
that  the  boy  who  set  the  trap  last  night  has 
caught  his  mink. 

By  brashing  off  the  snow  on  the  gray  rooks 
yon  will' find{  little  beds  of  beautiful  green 
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moes.  True,  the  silvery  brook  that  was  so 
pretty  running  down  the  monntain  side  in 
summer  time  is  still  now,  bonnd  in  ioy  chains, 
but  it  has  its  beauty  even  in  its  icy  tran¬ 
quility,  and  ont  of  school  hours  you  will  see 
the  children  in  red  and  blue  hoods  and  fur 
caps  sliding  and  skating  on  its  smooth  surface. 
Why  is  it  not  as  happy  a  little  brook  now  that 
it  is  making  fun  for  the  children,  as  when  it 
ran  along  and  sang  its  soft  sweet  tune  of  the 
summer  time? 

And  the  picture  of  the  winter  evening-tide, 
what  a  glorious  coloring  it  has,  as  sitting  in 
the  west  window  one  watches  the  sun  go  down 
behind  the  snow  clad  mountains,  those  moun¬ 
tains,  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  says  in  bis  charm¬ 
ing  book.  Fisherman’s  Luck,  “that  we  own, 
but  can  never  sell,  and  don't  want  to.’’  All 
about  the  mountain  are  the  farm  bouses,  from 
the  chimneys  of  which  the  smoke  is  ascending. 
The  loving  ministering  ones  of  the  household 
are  getting  supper,  and  shaking  up  the  sitting- 
room  fire  for  the  family  gathering  after  the 
day’s  tasks  are  over. 

There  are  sleigh  bells  to  be  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  sleigh  comes  into  the  foreground 
with  some  loved  ones  going  home  to  sit  in  the 
firelight  and  the  lovelight  at  eventide. 

The  darkness  comes  early,  for  it  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  short  days  and  we  sit  in  the  easy  chair 
and  turn  away  from  the  window  while  our 
hearts  visit  again  ‘  ‘  the  altars  of  remembrance.  ’  ’ 
We  never  lose  the  way  back  to  them,  and  the 
road  over  the  snow  at  eventide,  when  the  out¬ 
side  world  is  so  still,  seems  the  most  fitting 
one  for  our  travel. 


The  women  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  have 
taken  a  very  interesting  step.  A  letter  has  been 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  our  leading  department 
stores,  respectfully  requesting  them  to  give 
op  advertising  in  Sunday  newspapers,  and  pre¬ 
senting  cogent  reasons  for  this  action.  Ladies 
connected  with  the  Alliance  are  asked  to  write 
to  stores  where  they  have  accounts,  bespeaking 
their  earnest  attention  to  this  coming  letter. 
A  list  is  already  on  exhibition  at  the  room  of 
the  Alliance  of  large  establishments  who  de¬ 
cline  to  advertise  on  Sunday.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  sent  to  some  of  our  leading 
evening  papers,  asking,  in  behalf  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Alliance,  for  a  New  York  daily,  up-to- 
date  morning  paper  which  has  no  Sunday 
edition.  Such  a  paper  ought  to  be  largely 
patronized  by  the  Christian  public. 

MEMORY  TERSES. 

Ann  Taylor. 

For  the  children  to  repeat  on  Sunday  evening. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  say 
“  We’re  sorry,  and  repent.” 

Yet  still  go  on  from  day  to  day. 

Just  as  we  always  went. 

Repentance  is  to  leave 
The  sins  we  loved  before. 

And  show  that  we  in  earnest  grieve. 

By  doing  so  no  more. 

Lord,  make  us  thus  sincere 
To  watch  as  well  as  pray; 

However  small,  however  dear. 

Take  all  our  sins  away. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

JACK  FROST. 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

The  frost  looked  forth  on  a  still,  clear  n'gbt. 

And  whispered,  “  Now,  I  shall  be  ont  of  sight ; 

So,  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  height. 

In  silence  I’ll  take  my  way. 

I’ll  not  be  like  that  blustering  train. 

The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain 
That  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain ; 

But  I’ll  be  as  busy  as  they !  ” 

So  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  crest. 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls ;  and  over  the  breast 
Of  the  quivering  lake,  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  glittering  point  of  many  a  spear 
Which  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near 
Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  window  of  those  who  slept. 

And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept : 

Wherever  he  breathed  wherever  he  stepped. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things!— there  were  flowers  and  trees 
There  were  bevies  of  binds,  and  swarms  of  bees; 
There  were  cities  and  temples  and  towers;  and  these 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen. 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair ; 

He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  For  him  to  prepare, 

“  Now,  Just  to  set  them  a-thinking. 

I’ll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,”  said  he, 

“This  costly  pitcher  I’ll  burst  in  three  ! 

And  this  glass  of  water  they’ve  left  for  me 

Shall  'tchick'  to  tell  them  I’m  drinking.” 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“Wake  up,  boy!  Here’s  a  pretty  farce! 
Bring  out  Georgette,  quick!  Hurry  up!  Are 
yon  dead  or  only  asleep?’’ 

George  rubbed  his  eyes  drowsily,  then  sprang 
up,  all  his  wits  about  him,  reached  out  in  the 
dark  to  Georgette’s  bristly  mane  and  dragged 
her  up  with  him.  A  lurch  of  the  boat  bump¬ 
ing  heavily  against  the  bank  threw  him  down 
again,  all  in  a  heap  with  the  donkey,  but  in  a 
second  both  had  struggled  to  their  feet  and 
were  outside  of  the  hut.  Both  knew  only  too 
well  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 

It  was  pitchy  black  outside  and  the  rain  was 
pelting  down  in  torrents.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  fiercely;  summer  tempest  though  it  was 
the  boy  could  hardly  stand  against  it  with  the 
heavy  tossing  of  the  fiat  bottomed  boat.  Then 
the  sky  was  rent  with  lightning  and  a  crash  of 
thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  river.  The 
next  moment  George,  taking  his  bearings  by 
the  lightning  fiash,  had  snatched  up  an  end 
of  rope  coiled  at  the  hut  door,  and  sprung 
ashore  still  clutching  the  donkey’s  neck.  Then 
his  mother’s  voice  reached  him: 

“Take  baby,  Jean,  quick!’’  and  in  another 
fiash  of  light  he  saw  his  father  catch  Ernestine 
in  his  arms.  George  reached  up,  seized  his 


THE  WINTER  BIRDS. 

We  are  particularly  anxions  to  learn  all  about  mother’s  hand  and  the  next  moment  she  stood 
the  winter  birds  this  winter,  when  there  are  beside  him,  invisible  in  the  black  darkness, 
comparatively  few  other  interests  to  divert  “The  lantern, ’’ shouted  Jean,  and  by  another 
our  observation  from  these  delightful  com-  lightning  fiash,  George  saw  his  father,  little 
panions  of  the  cold  weather.  How  many  Ernestine  under  one  arm,  holding  desperately 
birds  remain  North  in  the  winter?  Does  any  with  hand  and  foot  to  the  side  of  the  herrichon 
passenger  know?  How  many  visit  ns  between  and  his  mother  kneeling  with  her  back  to  the 
January  and  March?  wind  trying  to  light  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Stickney  names  as  winter  birds  the  He  took  the  damp  matches  from  her  hand  and 
grouse,  kinglet,  chickadee,  screech  owl,  gold-  huddling  close  to  her,  the  better  to  screen  off 


the  wild  wind  and  rain,  he  succeeded  in  strik¬ 
ing  a  light.  Therese  took  it  and  fiew  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  husband  of  the  little  girl.  George 
was  already  harnessing  Georgette  to  the 


finch,  sparrow,  red  shouldered  hawk,  crow, 
blue  jay,  nuthatch,  batcher  bird,  purple  finch, 
brown  creeper,  downy  woodpecker,  robin, 
snow  bird,  meadow  lark,  flicker  and  song  spar¬ 
row,  with  the  red¬ 
poll,  snowflake,  red 
cross  bill,  cedar  bird, 
snowy  owl  and  pine 
grosbeak  as  visitors. 

We  invite  our  pas¬ 
sengers  to  send  us 
from  time  to  time 
some  account  of  the 
birds  they  see  as  we 
journey  on,  and  we 
offer  them  three 
prizes,  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

To  the  passenger 
not  yet  seventeen 
who  shall  see  and 
send  ns  a  description 
of  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  winter  birds 
between  January  15 
and  March  16,  a  copy 
of  Henry  D.  Minot’s 

superbly  illustrated  volume.  The  Land  Birds  prow  of  the  boat,  bis  father  hard  at  work  at 
and  Game  Birds  of  New  England,  price  f3  60.  the  stern  with  ropes  and  poles  to  steady  it  and 


THE  BON  BERGER  AND  HER  CREW 


“What  is  the  Adam’s  apple,  paw?’’  inquired 
little  Johnny  Perkins.  “The  Adam’s  apple,’’ 
replied  the  father,  “is  this  lump  in  my  throat 
whioh  produces  sound  when  I  sing.’’  “Oh,  I 
see,’’  said  Johnny.  “Isn’t  that  what  they 
call  the  apple  of  discord?’’ — San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

“What  puzzles  me,’’  murmured  Ohollie,  as 
he  found  the  other  fellow  had  reached  the 
house  of  the  adored  one  ahead  of  him  and  was 
monopolizing  her  attention,  “what  troubles 
me  is  the  question  whether  I  am.  this  evening 
more  of  an  ontlander  than  a  bore.  ’’ — Indianap¬ 
olis  JonmaL 


SECOND  PRIZE. 

To  the  same  class  for  the  best  description  of 
birds  seen,  whether  many  or  few,  Mrs.  Olive 
Thorne  Miller’s  Little  Brothers  oj  the  Air. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

To  the  passenger  not  yet  seven  years  old  who 
sends  the  best  description  of  the  birds  seen, 
many  or  few,  we  offer  Mrs.  Miller’s  beautiful 
First  Book  of  Birds. 

The  competition  closes  on  March  26  and  the 
competing  passengers  must  send  their  accounts 
to  reach  this  office  no  later  than  March  16. 
Every  article  sent  for  publication  between  now 
and  that  date  will  be  considered  in  competition 
for  prizes  two  and  three.  Conductor. 


check  its  backward  drifting. 

The  situation  was  indeed  alarming.  The 
Jolie  Charbonniere,  like  all  the  craft  by  which 
the  traffic  of  the  shallower  waterways  of  France 
is  carried  on,  was  very  long,  narrow  and  flat 
bottomed,  with  a  heavy  gunwale  running 
along  each  side.  Even  a  slight  wind  on  the 
quarter,  blowing  across  a  river,  is  likely  to 
upset  these  craft,  and  many  are  the  accidents 
of  this  sort  on  the  canalized  rivers,  sometimes 
with  consequences  more  sad  to  the  poor  track¬ 
ers  than  the  loss  of  cargo.  When  the  wind  is 
straight  ahead,  though  no  risk  of  capsizing  is 
incurred,  the  difficulty  of  hauling  the  boat  is 

*  Copyright,  1900.  By  Louisa  Seymour  Houghton. 
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greatly  increased,  and  if  it  blows  hard  at 
night,  when  the  berrichon  is  simply  laid  nnat- 
taohed  along  side  the  towing  path,  there  is 
always  a  possibility  that  the  boat  will  silently 
drift  backward,  while  the  weary  tracker 
family  are  asleep,  and  morning  will  find  them 
with  half  of  yesterday’s  work  to  do  over  again. 

When  Jean  Potde  was  awakened  in  the  dead 
of  night  by  a  heavy  crash  of  the  Julie  Char- 
bonnUre  against  the  bank  he  found  both  these 
dangers  confronting  him.  Foreseeing  a  thun¬ 
der  gust,  he  had  pushed  on  late  into  the  evening 
that  he  might  moor  his  boat  in  one  of  the 
narrow  canals  by  which  a  bend  of  the  river  is 
cut  off,  and  so  ensure  its  protection  from  a 
wind  on  the  quarter  by  the  high  banks  of  the 
narrow  waterway;  but  dark  as  it  was  when 
ho  rushed  upon  deck,  he  knew  by  the  feel 
of  the  wind  that  the  boat  had  drifted  back 
into  the  open  river,  and  into  a  broad  reach 
where  the  full  violence  of  the  storm  was  upon 
it.  The  six  hours’  toil  of  the  previous  evening 
was  surely  lost,  and  he  had  awakened  none  too 
soon  to  save  the  Jolie  Charbonni^re  from  cap¬ 
sizing  with  all  her  passengers  on  board.  As  it 
was,  their  lives  were  safe,  but  how  about  the 
boat  and  the  cargo? 

The  summer  tempest  blew  itself  out  and  the 
August  morning  dawned  bright,  cloudless,  in 
tensely  hot.  The  Jolie  Charbonniire  was  safe, 
and  father  and  son,  utterly  exhausted,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  bank.  Therese  unhitched 
Georgette,  rubbed  her  op.  with  a  wisp  of  hay 
and  fed  her;  for  the  donkey’s  well  being  was 
far  more  important  than  that  of  husband  or 
son.  George  was  indeed  much  too  tired  to 
think  of  food  or  toilet,  and  fell  asleep  almost 
as  soon  as  he  touched  the  ground. 

Jean  watched  his  wife  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  gave  utterance  to  a  volley  of  curses. 
Therese  made  no  reply,  her  husband’s  remarks 
in  fact  not  being  directed  to  her  but  to  things 
in  general.  In  the  depth  of  her  heart  she  quite 
agreed  with  him  that  the  conduct  of  things  in 
general  was  utterly  reprehensible  and  not  to 
be  tolerated  patiently,  though  at  present  she 
was  too  busy  with  more  urgent  matters  to  seek 
relief  to  her  mind  in  words.  By  and  bye,  when 
Jean  had  said  his  say  and  she  had  given  him 
his  breakfast,  she  would  take  it  out  in  being 
cross  to  him  and  snappish  to  George,  and  when 
they  sought  refuge  in  sleep  or  in  fiight,  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  walls  of  her  cabin  to  know  why 
she  had  ever  been  bom  and  what  she  had  done 
to  be  so  much  more  afflicted  than  others.  Pov¬ 
erty  and  poor  little  Ernestine’s  blindness  and 
Jean’s  predilection  for  wayside  cabarets,  and 
George’s  love  of  mischief,  and  head  winds,  and 
to  cap  the  climax,  a  night  like  this! 

It  was  with  reflections  of  this  sort  that  she 
enlivened  her  husband’s  breakfast  and  finally 
lulled  him  to  sleep.  He  was  used  to  her  fret¬ 
ting — women  always  fretted.  When  he  had 
not  been  drinking  he  didn’t  mind  it — much. 
After  he  had  bad  his  nap  and  got  the  berrichon 
under  way  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
would  reach  a  certain  hamlet  that  he  knew  of. 
He  had  been  virtuous  the  evening  before,  and 
had  passed  it  by  with  a  heart  steeled  against 
the  attractions  of  the  alehouse;  but  that  was 
all  yon  got  for  being  virtuous;  a  day’s  work 
lost,  and  your  property  all  but  destroyed  I  He 
would  have  a  night  of  it  at  the  “Meeting  Place 
of  Trackers,’’  let  Therese  scold  as  she  liked. 

It  was  midday  when  George  awoke  and  found 
little  Ernestine  sitting  beside  him  under  the 
bnsh  whose  shade  he  had  instinctively  sought 
when  he  threw  himself  down  to  sleep.  She 
was  looking  off  into  vacancy,  while  she 
mechanically  passed  through  her  fingers  a 
string  of  acorns  which  George  had  made  to 
amuse  her  when  her  blindness  first  came  on. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  pussy,’’  ho 
said  without  moving,  after  he  had  watched  her 
a  few  moments. 


Ernestine  turned  in  the  direction  of  his 
voice.  “I  was  thinking  of  that  Jesus  man,’’ 
she  replied. 

“What  Jesus  man?’’  asked  her  brother. 

“The  little  girl  said  he  could  make  me  see. 
But  mammy  says  he  is  dead  a  great  while 
ago,’’  and  the  child  threw  herself  face  down¬ 
ward  on  the  ground  with  bitter  tears. 

“Curse  it!’’  exclaimed  George  angrily,  at 
the  same  time  patting  his  little  sister’s  head 
with  a  loving  hand.  “What  has  a  sweet  little 
thing  like  yon  ever  done  that  yon  should  be 
blind?  Curse  it,  I  say,’’  he  shouted  again, 
springing  to  his  feet,  “I  hate  the  world,  I 
hate  everything!  Why  is  it  all  so  mean  and 
cruel?’’  He  raged  up  and  down  until  he  saw 
that  Ernestine  was  sitting  up,  her  face  turned 
toward  him,  half  terrified.  “No  matter,  little 
one,’’  he  said  more  quietly,  gathering  her  up 
in  his  arms.  “Brother  George  will  take  care 
of  yon,  and  one  day  he  will  be  a  man  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  he  will  give  little  sister 
everything  she  wants.  ’’ 

The  mother’s  voice  was  heard  calling  George 
to  come  for  his  breakfast,  and  bring  Ernestine ; 
father  was  awake  and  they  were  going  now. 
And  while  George  ate  his  potato  soup,  Jean 
brought  out  Georgette  and  with  many  oaths 
and  objurgations  the  Jolie  Charbonniere  was 
got  under  way. 

It  was  disheartenng  work  going  over  the 
same  ground  as  yesterday.  Toward  evening 
Georgette  gave  evident  tokens  of  weariness,  for 
the  night’s  tussle  with  the  elements  had  been 
a  vigorous  one.  She  was  therefore  conducted 
to  her  hut  and  George  and  bis  father  laid  the 
hauling  gear  over  their  own  shoulders  and 
pushed  ahead,  Jean  with  the  Meeting-place  of 
Trackers  in  his  mind’s  eye,  and  George  sud¬ 
denly  bethinking  himself  of  the  strange  boat 
which  had  so  interested  him  the  day  before. 
He  had  half  hoped  yesterday  that  they  might 
overtake  it,  but  that  was  out  of  the  question 
now.  Yet  what  would  he  not  give  for  per¬ 
mission  to  go  aboard  and  examine  it  thor¬ 
oughly  from  stem  to  stern. 

“Look  out  there!  What  are  yon  about!’’ 
growled  the  father.  For  George  had  stopped 
to  pick  up  something  that  fluttered  on  the  tow- 
path,  and  his  father  had  almost  run  over  him. 
It  was  a  little  book  of  four  pages,  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  first  page.  George  hastily  stuffed 
it  into  his  pocket;  perhaps  it  was  a  pretty  tale 
which  would  amuse  Ernestine.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  even  more  amusing,  which  however 
he  would  not  read  either  to  her  or  to  his 
mother.  George  was  only  too  well  able  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  literature  that  might 
fall  into  his  hands.  Scattered  broadcast  through 
the  country  were  newspapers  and  hand  bills 
containing  songs  and  stories  that  the  men 
chuckled  over  in  the  ale-houses,  and  that  the 
boys  read  on  the  sly — or  openly — when  the 
men  had  thrown  them  away.  And  once  in  a 
very  great  while  they  came  upon  something 
that  they  could  give  to  their  mothers  to  read. 
The  hasty  glance  that  George  had  been  able 
to  give  to  the  picture  on  this  little  book  made 
him  hope  that  here  was  something  he  could 
read  to  his  mother,  and  even  that  it  might 
amuse  Ernestine. 

When  his  father  had  ceased  to  grumble, 
George  furtively  drew  the  tract  from  his 
pocket.  Yes,  the  picture  was  one  that  Ernes¬ 
tine  might  look  at— if  only  she  could  see :  for 
the  moment  George  had  forgotten  the  still  un¬ 
familiar  sorrow,  and  in  a  fury  of  bitterness  he 
crumpled  the  tract  in  bis  fingers.  But '  as  he 
did  so  a  word  caught  his  eye  and  he  stopped 
so  short  that  again  his  father  almost  fell  over 
him.  It  was  the  name  that  had  made  little 
Ernestine  cry — the  name  Jesus.  The  words, 
Jesus  blessing  the  little  Ohildren,  were 
printed  beneath  the  picture,  and  the  picture 
was  of  a  kind -looking  man,  seated  under  a 


tree  with  little  ohildren  in  his  arms  and  clus¬ 
tered  about  him,  and  women  standing  in  the 
background  also  with  babies  in  their  arms. 

“Then  he  isn’t  dead, ’’  said  George  to  himself 
as  he  tugged  on  the  heavy  boat.  His  heart  had 
suddenly  grown  light.  Jesus  was  no  doubt  a 
traveling  doctor  who  had  lately  passed  this 
way,  dropping  his  hand-bills  to  let  everyone 
know.  They  would  overtake  him,  George 
would  carry  Ernestine  to  him ;  Ernestine  should 
be  made  well,  cost  what  it  might. 

Cost !  he  had  forgotten.  Doctors  who  could 
travel  around  the  country  healing  people  of 
blindness  were  not  to  be  approached  without 
money.  And  George  well  knew  that  his  father 
had  none — the  cabaret  took  care  of  that.  His 
heart,  but  a  moment  before  so  light,  sank  down 
like  lead.  To  be  so  near  to  the  great  doctor, 
the  “Jesus  man’’  as  little  Ernestine  called 
him,  and  yet  to  no  purpose!  Then  a  new 
thought  struck  him  that  almost  made  him 
shout.  Those  people  on  the  strange  boat — 
they  knew  this  Doctor  Jesus,  knew  him  well, 
so  well  that  the  little  Clarice  of  whom  Ernes¬ 
tine  had  been  talking  while  he  ate  his  soup 
had  only  to  ask  him  and  he  would  do  anything. 
Oh,  hurry,  hurry !  Let  them  overtake  the 
boat,  see  little  Clarice’s  father,  and  beg  him 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  great  doctor  in 
behalf  of  a  blind  child  who  had  no  money. 
They  must,  they  must  overtake  the  boat! 

“What  are  yon  tugging  so  hard  for,  young¬ 
ster?’’  asked  his  father  with  a  laugh.  “For 
my  part  I  am  about  ready  to  stop.  Yonder  is 
the  Meeting  Place  of  Fishermen  and  that  is  a 
good  mooring  place  just  this  side  of  it.  We’ve 
had  a  hard  day  and  deserve  a  little  comfort." 

George  looked  ahead.  The  setting  sun  was 
shining  through  the  trees  upon  a  riverside 
hamlet  that  he  knew  well.  And  near  by  was 
the  mooring  place ;  and  oh  joy !  there  was  the 
strange  boat,  and  sitting  on  the  balcony  among 
the  vines  and  flowers  were  the  two  little  girls 
and  their  father  and  mother.  Oh,  Ernestine, 

oh,  little  sister,  we  shall  find  the  Jesus  man, 
and  he  will  make  yon  see! 

(To  be  emUintted). 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  PASTOR-ELECT. 

Some  one  of  the  Baltimore  hearers  of  Dr. 
Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock  has  caused  a  taste¬ 
ful  four  page  Souvenir  to  be  printed  contain¬ 
ing  “Thirty  Characteristic  Sayings’’  by  him. 
The  first  page  of  these  fall  under  the  head  of 
“Service,”  the  second  of  “Character,”  the 
third  “Fidelity,”  and  the  last  caption  is 
‘.‘Prayer.”  The  portrait  of  the  coming  New 
York  preacher  graces  the  cover;  also  the  in¬ 
formation  that  “G-r  o-w  spells  grow.  If  yon 
want  to  grow,  Go  Right  On  Working.  ”  As  for 
the  “Sayings”  we  quote  a  few  of  them,  at 
random  for  all  are  excellent : 

Christ  was  the  master  of  himself,  the  servant 
of  others. 

Be  good,  and  be  good  for  something. 

Admission  to  God’s  loving  favor  means  com¬ 
mission  to  divide  it  with  others. 

The  new  way  of  doing  the  old  duty,  bearing 
the  old  burden,  fighting  the  old  temptations, 
is  the  vindication  of  a  new  heart. 

Christianity  is  God  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  ns. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  roots  of  sin  in 

ns,  but  we  are  responsible  for  the  shoots. 

The  work  accomplished  is  less  than  the  ao- 
complished  worker. 

It  is  the  second  thought  in  temptation  that 
is  characteristic  and  character-making. 

The  only  failure  in  the  Christian  life  is  not 
to  be  true  to  the  best  we  know. 

The  seeds  of  truth  sprout  in  the  soil  of  obe¬ 
dience. 

May  we  never  be  ashamed  of  Jesus,  nor 
ashamed  to  Jesus. 

Go  on  knocking  at  heaven’s  door  till  heaven 
knocks  at  yours. 

Responsibility— ends  with  ability. 
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BES0LTIN6  AND  DOING. 

Henry  W.  Jessup. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  once  a 
“Resolution”  is  passed,  the  matter  covered  by 
it  will  arrange  itself.  They  are  first  cousins 
to  that  numerous  class  who  believe  that  a  debt 
is  settled  by  giving  a  promissory  note.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  somewhat  given  to 
resolving.  To  vote  for  an  excellent  resolution 
satisfies  the  conscience  of  many  a  delegate  to 
Presbytery,  and  he  never  gives  the  subject  so 
resolved  upon  any  further  thought. 

Sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  hardship 
results.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
the  negligent  attitude  of  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  towards  their  dependent 
churches,  and  the  salaries  of  the  pastors  in 
charge  of  them. 

Some  MONTHS  ago  the  Presbytery,  having 
created  a  new  incorporated  committee  to  care 
for  its  extension  work,  resolved  that  it  express 
its  loyal  co-operation  in  the  work  of  Synodical 
Home  Missions  in  New  York  state,  and  certify, 
for  support  from  the  Synod’s  treasury,  the  min¬ 
isters  laboring  in  its  “sustentation”  churches 
to  the  Synod’s  Executive  Committee.  It  was 
also  glitteringly  “resolved,”  that  the  amount 
asked  of  this  Presbytery  by  the  Synod  ($10,- 
(KX)),  be  laid  upon  the  churches  in  New  York 
City  and  prompt  collections  be  taken,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  unless  New  York 
Presbytery  contributed  to  the  Synod’s  treasury, 
it  could  not  expect  to  draw  $4,3(X)  out  of  it  (or 
more  if  other  churches  should  become  depend¬ 
ent  during  the  year). 

The  months  roll  pleasantly  by.  The  minis¬ 
ters  who  voted  aye  have  nearly  all  allowed  the 
matter  to  be  side-tracked.  Notice  of  the 
amount  asked  of  each  church  was  promptly 
sent  to  every  pastor  (the  writer  saw  to  it  in 
person).  Four  or  five  of  the  small  churches, 
some  themselves  recipients  of  aid,  have  sent  in 
collections  all  of  which  barely  aggregate  flOO. 

RESULT — the  Synod  has  been  unable  to  pay 
salaries  in  New  York  Presbytery — and  an  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  that  Presbytery  is  out  of 
pocket  the  amount  of  these  salaries  for  which 
he  must  await  reimbursement  until  the 
hnrches  face  the  situation.  Why  should  he 
bear  the  burden  the  Presbytery  assumed? 

Brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
If  collection  of  the  whole  amount  asked  of 
yon  cannot  conveniently  be  made  now,  will  yon 
not  raise  half  by  February,  and  send  it  at  once 
to  Mr.  Henry  Aird,  Treasurer,  Oohoes,  N.  Y. 

If  the  eight  strongest  churches  would  do  this, 
forthwith,  the  situation  would  be  relieved. 

qUALITT,  NOT  qUANTITT,  FOB  THE  FOBEIGN 
FIELD. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown  D.D. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  persons  whose  applica¬ 
tions  for  appointment  as  foreign  missionaries 
have  been  acted  upon  since  September  1,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  declined  thirty- 
three.  The  declinations  were  not  due  to  lack 
of  funds ,  but  to  lack  of  qualifications  in  the 
applicants,  for  death  and  broken  health  have 
caused  vacancies  which  should  be  filled  at 
once.  This  shows  first  that  the  Board  exer¬ 
cises  great  care  in  making  appointments,  sec¬ 
ond  that  the  number  of  properly  qualified  vol 
unteers  is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  and  third  that  many  excellent  brethren 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  men  the  Foreign 
Board  seeks.  It  should  be  more  generally 
understood  that  we  meike  the  most  searching 
investigation  of  every  case,  an  investigation 
sometiiaes  running  through  several  months  and 
involving  half  a  hundred  letters,  and  that  no 
one  is  appointed  who  is  not  believed  to  possess 
a  high  grade  of  qualifications. 

Foreign  missionaries  do  not  have  the  en¬ 
vironing  supports  of  home  pastors — a  multi¬ 
tude  of  advisers  in  Session  and  Presbytery, 


a  Ohristian  sentiment  in  the  community,  and 
all  the  external  aids  which  have  resulted  from 
centuries  of  Christian  civilization.  They  are 
in  a  distant  land,  with  all  influences  against 
them,  with  no  standards  formed,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  create  for  themselves  the  conditions 
which  we  who  are  home  find  ready  to  our 
hands.  So  they  are  not  simply  pastors,  school¬ 
teachers,  physicians;  they  are  leaders,  super¬ 
intendents,  apostles  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  They  must  establish  churches,  train 
native  helpers,  found  and  conduct  schools, 
colleges,  theological  seminaries,  hospitals,  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  printing  presses,  strengthen  all 
the  churches,  erect  buildings,  handle  trust 
funds,  and  in  general  supervise  the  planting  of 
Christian  institutions.  They  are  not  like  army 
oflicers  in  a  garrison,  but  rather  like  naval  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  high  seas  where  much  depends  on 
their  initiative  and  discretion.  In  some  lands 
they  are  the  counsellors  of  governors  and 
princes,  while  everywhere  they  are  expected 
to  represent  the  best  type  of  our  American 
Christian  culture  and  civilization. 

For  such  work  we  do  not  need  a  multitude 
of  common  men,  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  picked  leaders  of  more  than  ordinary 
capacity,  energy,  tact  and  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  Above  all,  we  must  have  missionaries  of 
sweet  and  strong  spiritual  life,  acting  from  the 
highest  and  most  disinterested  motives,  not 
only  preaching  but  living  the  Gospel,  walking 
constantly  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  con¬ 
tent  with  toil,  hardship  and  isolation,  “for 
Jesus’  sake.  ’  ’  They  cannot  be  givers  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  to  others  unless  the  springs  of  their 
own  spiritual  life  are  perennial. 

They  must  have  vigorous  health,  or  they 
will  inevitably  succumb  to  the  hot  and  un¬ 
healthy  climate,  the  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
the  loneliness  and  depression  of  life  in  a 
heathen  land.  They  must  be  young  enough  to 
afford  reasonable  probability  that  they  will  be 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  and  to  acquire  a  free  colloquial  use  of 
a  language  in  comparison  with  which  Greek 
and  Latin  are  child’s  play.  Other  things  being 
equal,  we  must  prefer  applicants  who  have  no 
children,  for  children  involve  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  for  travel,  maintenance  and  house- 
rent,  and  in  a  land  whose  climate  at  best  is 
unfavorable  for  American  children  and  where 
contagions  diseases  are  nearly  always  preva¬ 
lent,  children  mean  not  only  such  confinement 
of  the  parent  as  to  interfere  with  language 
study,  but  a  fair  probability  that  before  he 
begins  his  real  work  he  will  feel  that  he  must 
return  to  the  United  States  to  save  the  life  of 
a  child.  The  Board  cordially  divides  with  the 
missionary  responsibility  for  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  born  on  the  field,  but  as  a  rule  it  must 
decline  to  assume  the  risks  which  are  involved 
in  appointing  new  men  who  already  have 
families. 

Then  in  the  applicant  himself  we  must  look 
not  only  for  health,  youth,  scholarship  and 
spirituality,  but  that  most  uncommon  of  quali¬ 
ties,  common  sense,  so  that  he  may  know  how 
to  maintain  himself  in  trying  situations,  while 
equally  important  is  a  disposition  which  will 
enable  him  to  work  in  harmony  with  other 
missionaries,  leading  when  necessary  and  yet 
submitting  with  loving  grace  when  overruled. 
Distance  from  home,  isolation,  environing 
heathenism,  throw  missionaries  close  together 
and  set  nerves  on  edge.  In  such  circumstances 
a  bad  tempered  or  impracticable  man  may 
break  up  a  whole  station. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  I  am  insisting  on 
the  ideal  missionary,  and  that  we  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  secure  him  in  every  case. 
But  the  standard  of  foreign  missionary  appoint¬ 
ment  is  now  very  high,  and  as  our  funds  are 
limited  and  as  the  call  from  the  field  is  for 
quality  rather  than  for  quantity,  we  must  con¬ 


fine  our  choice  to  the  best.  The  physically 
weak,  the  merely  nice,  pious  youths,  the  theo- 
logues  who  are  left  after  the  desirable  churches 
have  picked  over  the  class,  the  ministers  who 
cannot  succeed  at  home,  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Foreign  Board,  no  matter  what  influ¬ 
ence  is  brought  to  bear.  England  and  America 
are  sending  their  best  army  officers  to  South 
Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Church  should  send  its  most 
capable  and  efficient  ministers  not  to  the  home 
garrisons,  but  to  the  battle  line  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  South  America.  In  the  missionary 
force  now  at  the  front  there  are  very  few  in- 
capables,  and  those  the  Board  is  gradually 
weeding  out.  As  a  class  the  missionaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  are  magnificent  men 
and  women.  My  position  enables  me  to  know 
them,  to  see  their  faults  as  well  as  their  merits 
and  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  in  character, 
in  ability,  in  consecration,  they  average  higher 
than  any  other  class  I  know. 

And  the  Board  is  determined  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  if  possible  to  raise  that  average. 

It  is  disastrous  to  the  work,  unjust  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  already  on  the  field,  and  wasteful  of 
the  money  of  the  Church  to  send  out  incompe¬ 
tent  men  and  women.  There  is  no  other  part 
of  our  work  about  which  we  desire  to  be  more 
careful  than  in  the  selection  of  new  mission¬ 
aries.  To  this  end  we  need  to  be  fully  and 
accurately  informed,  and  for  this  information 
we  must  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
testimony  of  those  wlio  personally  know  the 
applicants.  We  have  learned  from  painful  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  best  of  people  are  so  disposed 
to  speak  a  kindly  word  in  behalf  of  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  stands  upon  the  threshold 
of  life’s  work,  that  they  are  apt  to  emphasize 
good  qualities,  and  ignore  anything  which 
might  be  deemed  unfavorable,  regardless  of  the 
sacred  interests  which  are  involved.  May  we 
not  reasonably  expect  pastors,  seminary  pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  generally 
to  reply  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  we  address  to  them  regarding 
individual  applicants  for  appointment  as  for¬ 
eign  missionaries? 

These  statements  should  not  distress  those 
who  have  not  been  accepted,  nor  should  they 
deter  others  from  applying.  When  one  feels 
that  he  is  called  of  God  to  devote  himself  to 
Christian  work,  he  is  right  in  assuming  that 
he  should  go  to  the  foreign  field  where  the 
needs  are  greatest  and  the  laborers  fewest, 
unless  there  are  plain  providential  indications 
that  he  should  stay  at  home.  If  he  does  not 
see  those  indications,  let  him  write  to  the 
Board,  whose  Secretary  will  always  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  advise  with  him,  and  if  there  is 
any  vital  reason  why  the  applicant  should  not 
go,  the  Secretary  will  frankly  but  kindly  tell 
him  BO. 

As  a  rule,  such  reasons  imply  no  discredit. 
We  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  solemn  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  such  correspondence  involves. 
It  brings  ns  into  an  intimacy  with  earnest, 
consecrated  young  men  and  women  which  often 
enlists  our  deepest  interest  and  sympathy. 
Doubtless,  the  Board  sometimes  renders  wrong 
decisions,  but  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  in 
a  position  which  compels  it  to  decide  some 
things  for  the  Church  and  for  the  field,  and 
we  believe  that  our  brethren  desire  the  Board 
to  be  careful  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  they  themselves  have  committed  to  it, 
and  for  whose  exercise  they  hold  it  responsible. 
We  want  properly  qualified  men  and  women. 
We  are  just  as  eager  to  send  them  as  they  are 
to  be  sent.  We  prayerfully  seek  Divine  guid¬ 
ance  that  we  may  be  kept  from  barring  the 
way  to  those  whom  God  has  called,  and  we 
give  to  every  application  such  fullness  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  such  earnestness  of  prayer  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  assume  that. 
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when  God  really  calls  a  man  to  go,  he  will  also 
call  the  Board  to  send.  We  have  no  motive 
for  declining  an  applicant  except  a  conviction 
that  he  is  not  fitted  for  foreign  missionary 
service  and  that  conviction  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  is  born  of  a  prayerful  consideration  of 
facts  which  have  been  presented  to  ns  by  the 
applicant  himself  and  by  those  who  have  had 
special  opportunity  to  know  him. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Our  Country. — At  the  interdenominational 
mass  meeting  of  America’s  Christian  women, 
the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James,  who  remarked  that  she  was  looking 
for  more  organic  union  in  home  missionary 
work.  The  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions 
spend  every  year  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  own  property  in  school  build¬ 
ings,  teachers’  homes,  academies  and  collegiate 
institutes  valued  at  more  than  seven  hundred 
thoQsand  dollars.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  to  pass  on  to  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  these  higher  institutions  as  soon  as  it  is 
able  to  accept  the  responsibility.  In  our  school 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  head  shoemaker  who 
recently  went  to  his  reward  was  a  devoted 
Christian.  Ministers  do  not  report  a  tithe  of 
conversions  among  white  people  which  occur 
among  the  natives. 

The  Dakota  Presbytery,  composed  of  Indian 
ministers  and  churches,  has  a  notable  record. 
In  point  of  liberality  it  stands  third  among 
two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  Henry  Kendall  College  is  preparing 
young  men  to  take  places  of  infinence  when 
Indian  Territory  becomes  a  state.  Three  of 
the  most  valiant  youths  among  the  Rough 
Riders  were  students,  or  former  pupils  in  our 
schools. 

Among  the  Mormons  there  are  four  large 
academies  and  twenty-nine  schools.  The  pupils 
who  have  been  in  our  schools  will  not  go  into 
polygamy. 

The  mountain  work  is  the  romance  of  mis- 
aions.  These  people  have  proved  most  loyal 
and  patriotic  in  all  the  wars  we  ever  had. 

In  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute  noble  girls  are  being  prepared  for 
teachers. 

When  a  missionary  went  to  Hyden,  Ey. ,  he 
found  it  a  storm  centre  of  mountain  feuds. 
All  the  men  of  one  family  had  been  shot.  He 
preached  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  mani¬ 
festly  present.  An  old  man,  weeping,  came 
forward  and  put  his  arms  around  him  and  said, 
’‘We  want  a  school.”  Now  there  is  a  church 
at  that  place,  a  Sunday  school  and  a  fiourish- 
ing  day  school. 

Dr.  Strong  instanced  the  mountaineer  who, 
having  made  a  journey  twenty  two  miles  from 
home,  said :  “If  the  earth  is  as  big  every  way 
as  it  is  that  away,  it  is  a  mighty  big  earth.” 
He  gave  an  amusing  anecdote  regarding  a 
young  man  who,  before  the  day  of  theological 
seminaries,  went  to  study  theology  with  a 
clergyman  who  represented  in  himself  all  chairs 
of  theology.  One  day  he  asked  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  his  preceptor,  “Is  it  possible 
for  a  Methodist  to  go  to  heaven?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  deemed  one  of  such  moment  that  it 
was  referred  to  a  deacon  eminent  for  piety. 
His  reply  was:  “ No, not  one!"  Said  the  speaker : 
“That  congregational  tribe  is  not  now  living 
which  was  once  conspicuous  for  narrowness  and 
bigotry.” 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  was  the  last  speaker. 
He  remarked  facetiously  that  once  he  had  been 
requested  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  in  three  minutes,  and  he  did 
it!  Now  he  was  called  to  cover  a  subject  ex¬ 
tending  ten  thousand  miles  in  ten  minutes, 
for  Home  Missions  are  world  wide  in  their  in- 
finenoe. 


Our  country  is  a  great  text  together  with  its 
context,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  It  is  the  great 
question  of  the  twentieth  century  and  of  many 
centuries  to  follow,  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  the  Solavio  race  is  to  put  its  impress  upon 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  great  resources 
of  the  world  open  out  before  these  two  giants 
which  are  to  join  in  struggle  as  they  stretch 
out  their  hands  to  grasp  the  earth.  The  Sclavic 
race  aims  at  the  suppression  of  the  individual, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  seeks  to  elevate  the  masses. 
The  one  represents  absolutism  and  slavery ;  the 
other  liberty  and  equality  for  all.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  one  hundred  years  hence  only  two 
great  powers  will  exist  upon  the  globe,  the 
Anglo  Saxon  and  Russian.  We  are  bound  to 
accept  the  responsibility  that  consequently 
comes  to  us. 

In  New  York  City  (the  last  census  tells  us), 
fifty  nations  are  represented.  The  Christian 
religion  is  the  great  alembic  to  melt  and  mould 
all  these  people  into  one.  It  remains  for 
American  Christianity  to  blend  the  world’s 
millions :  so  to  labor  that  on  this  land  may 
be  stamped  the  image  and  superscription  of 
him  whose  name  we  bear.  H.  E.  B. 


WHAT  A  HOME  MISSION  BOX  MAY  DO 
We  gladly  give  place  to  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Thompson  accompanying  a  letter  recently 
received  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Home 


Missions.  Many  of  our  churches  will  delight 
in  its  rejoicing: 

“Words  of  pen  would  fail  to  tell  how  thank¬ 
ful  wife  and  I  are  to-day  for  the  manner  in 
which  our  Home  Board  have  treated  us.  We 
received  your  warm  letter  and  that  cheered  and 
encouraged  ns  and  then  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
we  received  a  dry  goods  store  in  miniature, 
everything  a  missionary  could  ask  for  in  way 

of  wearing  apparel.  The - Church  surely 

have  the  biggest  hearted  people  I  ever  heard 
of.  Praise  God  for  such  people.  When  we 
were  East  we  used  to  help  send  missionary 
boxes  out  West,  but  never  such  as  we  received. 

“The  case  came  on  Thanksgiving  Day  morn¬ 
ing.  We  could  not  get  it  into  our  ‘Log  Cabin’ 
so  we  opened  it  outside,  singing  ‘  Praise  God’ 
as  we  unpacked  it.  The  go^s  about  covered 
the  floor  of  our  cabin  so  we  felt  we  needed 
more  room  to  praise  God.  These  people  must 
have  known  we  were  young  housekeepers  for 
they  did  ‘set  us  up.’  Well  we  thank  you,  we 

thank  the - Church,  but  above  all  we 

thank  God.  Good  begets  good.  My  flock  were 
pleased  beyond  measure  at  the  expression  of 
God’s  kind  Eastern  people  and  it  warmed  their 
hearts  so  that  morning  they  took  up  the  largest 
Home  Mission  collection  ever  given  by  this 
church  ($6),  which  1  have  sent  to  your  Treas¬ 
urer. 

“I  take  all  these  as  a  sign  of  God’s  approval 
of  the  work.  This  is  not  all ;  the  poor  people 
feel  now  that  their  pastor  needs  a  house  to  live 
in  instead  of  a  cabin,  so  that  they  have  set  to 
work  to  raise  what  they  can  and  the  mechanics 
of  my  church  will  build  it  themselves.  ’  ’ 

There  are  many  home  missionary  families 
who  are  sorely  in  need  of  a  box  of  supplies — 


The  Sunday-School  Lessons 
Illustrated 


By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company  The  Evangelist  will 

this  year 

Incorporate  in  the  International  Lessons  a 
Series  of  Remarkable  Illustrations 
of  the  Life  of  Christ 


McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE  has  had  a  splendid  and  exhaustive  series  of  paintings, 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white,  made  at  enormous  expense,  to  illustrate  the  Life  of 
Christ,  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  McLaren),  especially  written  for  McCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE  and  which  will  run  through  that  magazine  during  the  present  year. 
A  number  of  these  black  and  white  illustrations  which  the  artist  for  McCLURE’S, 
Mr.  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  painting  in  the  Holy 
Ijand,  will  appear  in  the  EVANGELIST  through  the  months  during  which  Sunday- 
Schools  will  be  studying  the  Gospel  Histories. 

These  illustrations  have  a  special  teaching  value,  as  students  of  this  week’s 
lesson  will  perceive.  The  maps  which  are  included  in  the  series  are  made  especially 
for  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  and 
include  the  results  of  all  discoveries  more  recent  than  the  published  maps  of  the 
Society.  There  are  also  a  series  of  pictorial  maps,  made  by  Mr.  Linson  on  the  spot. 


Teachers,  5cholars  and  5uperintendents  of 

5unday=Schools 

cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  in  the  Evangelist  for  1900. 


CLUBBING  OFFER.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  complete  series  of  Mr. 
Linson’s  pictures,  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  and  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Watson’s 
LIFE  OF  THE  MASTER,  which  will  appear  only  in  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE, 
together  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  of  the  EVANGELIST,  can  have  both 
periodicals  for  the  year  1900  at  $3.85. 
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warm  and  good  olothing  and  other  comforts 
that  shonld  be  in  every  home,  bnt  which  onr 
missionaries’  sala*'ies  cannot  pnrchase.  If  any 
church  that  has  not  already  sent  a  box  is  will¬ 
ing  to  add  this  to  its  winter's  work,  word  to 
that  effect  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Board,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  _ 

WOMENS  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  a  letter  frcm  Miss 
Thompson  of  the  Wilder  village  Miraj  was  read : 

“As  you  will  probably  recall,  from  March 
until  June  1,  we  were  at  Mahableshwar  and 
though  we  were  not  able  to  have  an  experi¬ 
enced  Marathi  language  teacher,  yet  we  each 
day  gave  the^best  hours  to  study.  That  being 
the  hot  season  resort  for  missionaries,  we  had 
many  calls  and  felt  too,  that  as  the  older  mis 
nonaries  would  say,  we  did  have  a  mission  to 
those  who  bad  been  out  so  many  years  and 
who  wanted  a  home  breath.  I  also  felt  that 
as  we  met  so  many  workers  from  the  various 
puts  of  West  India,  and  from  the  different 
missions,  onr  knowledge  and  sympathy  were 
enlarged. 

‘  ’  We  are  now  living  in  a  building  erected  for 
a  children’s  hospital,  as  this  seemed  to  be  the 
one  place  where  we  four — Miss  Scheurman, 
Miss  Giles,  Miss  Hamilton  and  myself  could 
remain  together,  while  Miss  and  Mrs.  Wilder 
went  to  Kolhapur. 

“Though  but  two  rooms.  Miss  Hamilton 
using  the  single  one,  yet  by  using  one  side  of 
the  verandah  for  our  dining  department  and 
the  other  side  for  onr  Marathi  teacher,  we  are 
quite  comfortable. 

“If  there  is  a  hope  of  imbibing  the  language 
we  should  do  it  here,  as  we  are  so  situated, 
surrounded  by  the  many  coming  to  the  [dis¬ 
pensary,  and  who  stay  about  day  and  night. 
It  is  the  last  sound  when  we  retire  at  night 
and  the  earliest  in  the  morning,  sometimes 
the  native  music  at  4  to  6  A.  M.  is  quite  too 
early.  Though  the  language  is  a  real  mystery 
in  its  many  agreeing  endings  and  idoms,  yet  I 
enjoy  study  to  the  full.  It  has  been  such  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  even  months  ago  to  read 
the  Gospel  to  many  in  this  place.  In  the 
hospital  or  when  I  take  a  walk  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  fields,  how  eagerly  and  easily  do  they 
listen  to  a  good  story.  Every  one  seems  to 
have  time  to  sit.  If  a  woman  is  weeding  in 
the  field,  she  can  give  any  time  to  hear  a  few 
words. 

“I  have  been  specially  struck  by  the  number 
of  young  men  who  speak  English  so  well. 
Miss  Scheurman  and  I  have  an  English  Bible 
class  of  High  School  boys.  One  or  two  of  them 
oome  almost  every  other  evening  and  then  we 
read  and  talk  about  what  they  have  been  read¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Moody’s  Way  to  God.  These  boys 
of  seventeen  and  eighteen  have  said  to  me, 
'Now  do  not  mention  that  we  oome  here,  or 


“He  Li^eth  Long  That  Liyeth  WelT’ 

He  that  maintains  “the  perfect  circu¬ 
lation  of  pure  blood  in  a  sound  organism,  ” 
or  in  other  words,  good  health,  may  live 
both  long  and  well.  A  great  multitude. 
of  people  gladly  testify  that  Hood's  Sar-  ' 
saparilla  has  cured  their  diseases,  given 
them  good  health,  lengthened  their  lives. 

Scrofulous  Humo r— “l  in  terrible  con¬ 
dition  from  the  itching  and  bnrninicof  ecrof  alone 
humor.  Grew  worse  under  treatment  of  several 
doctors.  Took  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s 
Pills.  These  cured  me  thoroughly.”  J.  C.  Little, 
Fulton,  N.Y.  Remember 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  Ills;  the  non-irrlUtlng  and 
only  oUuutlo  to  take  with  Hood’s  aarsapsrilla. 
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it  would  be  very  bad  for  ns.  ’  They  must  carry 
their  Testaments  in  a  very  obscure  pocket  or 
they  would  be  mysteriously  disposed  of. 

“Oh,  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  so  many, 
but  it  is  only  the  Holy  Spirit  who  can  illnmi- 
nate  and  do  this  work.  The  bondage  of  Satan 
seems  to  have  added  every  possible  fetter  to 
keep  the  victim  in  his  power.’’ 

Dr.  Mary  Burnham,  whose  letters  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  snppport  her  are  so  valued,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Denny:  “In  May  the  hospital  was 
transferred  to  me  and  for  a  time  I  was  very 
busy.  Later  the  hot  weather  melted  me,  and 
that,  with  hospital  work,  the  new  buildings, 
and  my  class  in  Sabbath-school,  was  about  all 
I  could  do.  My  language  is  still  so  unnatural 
that  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time.  Then,  too,  during  the  summer 
we  can  have  no  lamps  because  of  bugs  and 
heat,  so  the  evenings  are  not  available. 

“All  summer  the  ‘Hospital  Annex’  was  in 
process  of  building  and  I  moved  in  the  week 
before  mission  meetings.  The  finish  is  of 
cheapest  pine,  bnt  with  the  fresh  oil,  every¬ 
thing  seems  very  clean  and  sweet.  We  have 
very  pleasant  broad  windows  in  each  of  the 
five  rooms  facing  the  south,  and  Dr.  Parks  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  cosy  place  for  two  old 
maids.  If  Dr.  Brown  is  not  able  to  return  to 
Wei  Hien,  Dr.  Parks  will  go  there  later,  bnt 
for  the  present  I  am  enjoying  her 

The  medical  work  is  not  large,  for  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  women  to  oome  out  as  they  do  in 
America,  bnt  I  have  enough  to  keep  my  heart 
interested,  and  with  the  language  perhaps  all 
I  should  do.  Some  of  the  results  are  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

‘At  mission  meeting  I  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Faries  of  Ichowfn,  with  whom  I  spent 
five  of  the  happiest  months  of  my  life  in  China 
last  summer.  People  all  seemed  surprised  that 
a  doctor  could  make  mince  pies,  jelly  and 
cake;  bnt  I  told  them  I  was  the  older  dangh 
ter  in  a  family  long  before  I  studied  medicice. 

“I  have  just  bad  a  wheel  sent  out  from 
home,  for  when  I  was  alone  I  suffered  from 
lack  of  exercise  Since  my  illness  I  have  not 
been  well  till  recently,  bnt  mission  meeting 
and  Dr.  Parks  have  done  me  lots  of  good.  I 
am  feeling  very  well  now.  I  look  forward  to 
a  good  winter’s  work  for  the  Master  here  in 
China  Pray  that  I  may  have  patience  in  all 
the  details  of  the  work,  that  all  may  be  said 
and  done  in  his  name.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Schanffler  recommended  a  little  book 
published  by  Bevell,  giving  full  account  of 
Matj  Reed,  the  American  lady  working 
in  a  Leper  Settlement  in  India,  a  book  of 
wonderful  pathos. 

Other  letters  were  read  from  Persia  and  Japan 
by  Mrs.  Biesch,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  read  one 
from  Mrs.  Herbert  Andrews  from  Woodstock, 
India. 

Prayers  were  offered  by  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss 
Storm.  S.  B.  D. 

THE  MeALL  MISSION  COLUMN. 

Edited  by  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 
“SPECIAL.” 

The  McAll  Mission  for  France  and  the  French 
people  is  a  “Special.  ’’  It  is  so  marked  by  the 
finger  of  God.  It  was  not  a  growth  out  of  any 


form  of  work  in  existence,  nor  was  it  a  sug¬ 
gestion  springing  out  of  the  Christianity  of 
France.  It  was  “a  Special,’’  intended  to  be 
so  and  it  appeals  to  universal  Christendom  as 
a  Special. 

As  a  Special  it  has  right  of  way.  It  is  “pre¬ 
ferred  mission.’’  It  interferes  with  no  regular 
Board  work  of  the  great  denominations.  It 
would  not  willingly  take  a  dollar  from  any 
organized  charity,  bnt  it  appeals  to  the  first 
thought  of  New  Year’s  day,  to  the  first  stirring 
of  the  heart  towards  ‘  ‘  others,  ’  ’  to  the  cream 
of  kindliness  in  human  nature,  so  unique  and 
close  is  it  to  the  American  heart,  that  it  has 
always  acted  as  a  sort  of  stimulus  to  other 
benevolences.  As  the  McAll  Mission  gave  a 
new  spirit  and  enterprise  to  the  Protestantism 
of  France,  so  it  gave  the  model  for  city  mis¬ 
sions  in  onr  own  country  and  so  the  McAll 
interest,  taken  into  the  individual  life,  seems 
to  stimulate  all  other  charitable  interests. 
Churches  that  have  this  interest  burning  in 
their  hearts  do  not  complain  that  it  interferes 
with  other  things  bnt  rather  that  it  adds  a 
charm  to  the  whole  work  of  Godly  living. 

The  McAll  Association  is  endeavoring  to 
reach  as  many  cities  as  possible  and  inaugurate 
McAll  Auxiliaries.  The  ten  thousand  nnevan- 
gelized  towns  of  France  are  appealing  to  ten 
thousand  towns  of  America,  “Come  over  and 
help  ns.’’  The  Association  desires  to  link 
town  to  town  in  that  way,  by  wires  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  Christian  interest;  so  that  the  name 
of  an  American  town  and  a  French  town  will 
be  linked  together  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life 
as  saviour  and  saved. 

The  editor  of  this  column  who  has  recently 
accepted  the  position  of  Representative  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  McAll  Association,  expects  to  visit 
immediately  the  auxiliaries  in  the  different 
cities  and  again  lay  before  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  and  promise  of  this  special  work  of  God 
for  France. 

“Come  to  Hartford,”  writes  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Pitkin,  the  President  of  the  auxiliary  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  “we  will  give  you  a  good  audience.” 

“Come  to  Windsor  Locks,  ”  writes  the  warm¬ 
hearted  President  of  the  auxiliary  there,  Mrs. 
H.  R.  CoflSn,  “the  pastor  of  our  church  and 
our  people  will  gladly  receive  you.  ’  ’ 

“Come  to  Pittsfield,”  writes  enthusiastic 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Whittlesey,  “and  stay  a  number 
of  days  and  you  shall  have  what  you  please 
in  the  way  of  meetings  or  receptions  in  this 
glorious  cause.  ’  ’ 

“Be  sure  and  oome  to  Norwich,  ”  writes  Mrs. 
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E.  B.  Huntington,  "and  we  will  give  you  a 
union  service.  Ohurohes  and  people  here  are 
warm  towards  the  MoAll  Mission." 

The  McAll  Record  will  appear  in  its  new 
dress  in  the  February  issue — the  first  number 
of  the  new  volume.  It  will  contain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  auxiliaries  in  this  country, 
about  the  mission  work  in  France,  the  address 
to  the  auxiliaries  of  the  newly  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  and  other  interesting  matter. 


The  College  Department 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  MINISTRY. 

**’  Rev.  C.  H.  French. 

Robinson’s  Directory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  contains  the  names  of  6,914  ministers 
^  of  the  Northern  Church.  The  Assembly 

Minutes  for  the  same  year  contain  the  names 
of  7,129  ministers.  Only  215  names  are  lacking 
from  Robinson’s  list.  Of  the  6,914  men  from 
whom  he  obtained  biographical  data,  1,437  do 
not  name  any  college  or  similar  school  at  which 
they  studied  or  from  which  they  were  gradu¬ 
ated.  This  apparently  large  number  of  non- 
college  men  includes  a  considerable  number 
who  are  known  to  have  attended  college,  but 
who  have  failed  to  report  the  fact.  It  includes 
also  many  evangelists  and  other  special  work¬ 
ers  who  have  been  ordained.  The  number  of 
men  regularly  in  the  ministry  without  a  col¬ 
lege  education  is  thus  much  smaller  than  would 
appear  from  the  figures  quoted  above.  Besides 
those  who  name  no  college,  488  men  have  come 
to  us  from  colleges  outside  the  United  States. 
Many  come  from  Canada;  others  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent.  Dalhonsie,  Halifax, 
has  given  us  30  men;  Quesn’s  College,  Ontario, 
27 ;  Manitoba  College,  25 ;  McGill  College, 
Montreal)  15.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  of 
our  ministers  have  been  privately  educated. 
In  all,  2,061  do  not  claim  to  have  attended  or 
been  graduated  from  any  college  or  similar 
school  in  this  country.  This  leaves  4,853  who 
do  claim  such  attendance  or  graduation. 

From  what  colleges  do  they  come?  Is  the 
oft-repeated  claim  that  the  denominational 
colleges  give  ns  our  ministers  founded  in  fact? 
Let  us  see.  These  4,853  men  name  199  differ¬ 
ent  institutions  from  which  they  come.  Put 
40  of  these  into  one  list  and  the  remaining  159 
into  another.  Among  the  40  we  have  23  state 
universities,  10  state  normal  schools  and  7 
others  from  which  the  denominational  or  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  feature,  if  ever  present, 

^  has  disappeared.  The  seven  institutions  named 

^  are  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cornell  University,  Harvard  University, 
r  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Leland  Stan¬ 

ford  University.  The  forty  institutions  had, 
in  1898,  in  their  four  undergraduate  classes 
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27,537  students,  and  they  had  given  to  our 
branch  of  the  church  373  ministers,  an  average 
of  a  little  more  than  nine  from  each  one.  The 
159  church  colleges  had  in  the  same  under¬ 
graduate  classes  23, 145  students  and  had  given 
to  our  church  4,480  ministers,  an  average  of 
more  than  28  from  each  one. 

How  many  chances  have  we  of  getting  a 
minister  out  of  a  given  boy  in  the  denomina¬ 
tional  college  as  compared  with  the  chances 
if  the  same  boy  were  in  a  state  school?  The 
373  ministers  in  the  state  schools  were  1.353 
per  cent,  of  the  27, 537  undergraduate  students 
in  those  schools.  The  4, 480  ministers  from  the 
church  colleges  were  19.356  per  cent,  of  the 
23, 145  students  in  those  institutions.  This 
means  that  an  average  student  in  a  denomina¬ 
tional  college  has  more  than  fourteen  chances 
of  becoming  a  Presbyterian  minister  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  chance  if  he  were  in  a  state 
institution.  If  the  relative  age  of  the  various 
institutions  could  be  taken  into  account,  the 
comparison  would  be  still  more  strikingly  in 
favor  of  the  denominational  college. 

The  159  church  colleges  mentioned  include 
those  of  all  denominations.  They  are  under 
widely  different  kinds  of  control  while  some 
are  denominational  only  by  association  and 
tradition.  Among  these  are  43  which  are 
Presbyterian  either  by  direct  organic  relation 
or  by  tradition  and  association.  These  43 
Presbyterian  colleges  have  given  ns  8,051  min 
isters,  an  average  of  71  each.  The  116  others 
have  given  ns  1,429  ministers,  an  average  of 
12  each.  Presbyterian  colleges  do  educate 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Particular  instances 
would  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  oonolnsion. 
Princeton  has  given  ns  546  of  onr  ministers 
now  in  actual  service.  Princeton  had  in  1898, 
912  undergraduate  students.  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  with  228  college  students,  had  given 
ns  521  ministers.  Hanover,  with  70  college 
students,  had  sent  out  162  ministers.  The  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  a  few  others  were  as 
follows :  Centre  College,  184  students,  76  min¬ 
isters;  Hamilton  College,  142  students,  252 
ministers ;  Lafayette  College,  274  students,  228 
ministers;  Marietta,  121  students,  71  ministers; 
Lake  Forest,  85  students,  51  ministers;  Mary¬ 
ville,  121  students,  57  ministers;  Park  College, 
117  students,  74  ministers;  Union  College.  220 
students,  182  ministers;  Wooster,  245  students, 
195  ministers. 

Compare  with  these  Cornell,  1,897  students, 
10  ministers ;  Harvard,  2, 122  students,  4  minis¬ 
ters;  University  of  Minnesota,  1,580  students, 
7  ministers;  University  of  Michigan  1,467  stu¬ 
dents,  87  ministers;  University  of  Iowa,  1,091 
students,  8  ministers;  University  of  Ohio,  927 
students,  5  ministers. 

WOMEN’S  COLLEGES. 

Wells  Collboe,  Aurora,  N.  Y. — The  Young 
Woman’s  Christian  Association  is  doing  sno- 
cessfnl  work  this  year.  There  is  a  larger 
membership  than  ever  before,  all  hat  a  few  of 
the  students  being  enrolled,  and  there  is  a 
healthy  interest  in  the  work  shown  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  attendance  at  the  different  meetings.  The 
fact  that  a  more  earnest  spirit  is  coming  into 
the  religions  life  of  onr  college  is  shown  in  the 


students’  prayer-meeting,  in  which  the  girls 
take  active  part.  The  regular  Wednesday 
evening  meeting,  open  to  both  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  is  also  well  attended,  and  the  interest 
in  missions  always  felt  at  Wells  is  increasing 
rather  than  otherwise.  Previous  to  1896,  the 
Missionary  Society  was  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion,  bat  since  that  year  all  the  various  socie¬ 
ties  for  religions  work  have  been  united  under 
the  Yonng  Women’s  Christian  Association. 
Wells  has  always  given  generously  to  missions, 
and  at  present  has  scholarships  in  the  Faith 
Hnbbard  School,  Hamadan,  Persia,  in  the 
Normal  School,  Asheville,  N.  C  ,  and  a  half 
scholarship  in  the  Indian  Training  School, 
Sitka,  Alaska. 

The  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  charge  of  the  first  Wednesday  evening 
prayer-meeting  in  every  month.  Two  papers 
are  read  at  each  meeting,  the  subject  of  this 
year’s  study  being  India.  The  year’s  program 
is  as  follows:  The  People  of  India,  The  Relig¬ 
ions  of  India,  Early  Missions  in  India,  William 
Carey,  Burma,  Adoniram  Jndson,  Alexander 
Duff,  Village  Schools,  The  Women  of  India, 
Present  Conditions  and  Opportunities.  At  this 
meeting  any  letters  are  read  which  have  come 
from  the  pupils  holding  Wells  scholarships  in 
the  various  mission  schools.  These  letters  are 
both  interesting  and  amusing,  giving  those  who 
have  oontribnted  toward  the  scholsurships  a 
sense  of  personal  acquaintanceship  with  those 
that  they  are  helping.  In  these  meetings  also 
the  "heralds"  report  interesting  items  from 
their  respective  fields — India,  China,  Africa, 
South  Sea  Islands  and  Home  Missions.  There 
is  also  a  large  Mission  Study  Class  attended  by 
more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  students.  The 
class  is  studying  Japan  this  year,  using  the 
Rev.  Otis  Carey’s  Japan  and  Its  Regenera¬ 
tion  as  a  text- book,  also  having  several  reports 
on  special  topics  at  each  meeting. 

A  small  Devotional  Bible  Class  has  just  been 
started.  The  little  circle  is  growing,  however, 
and  the  plan  is  to  have  other  small  circles 
formed  from  it.  The  class  is  nsing  Life  in 
Jesus  Christ — Studies  in  Fundamental  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Christian  Living,  prepared  by  Mary  L. 
Babcock.  Delegates  are  sent  every  summer 
to  the  College  Conference  at  Northfleld,  Mass  , 
and  the  helpful  stimnlns  to  Christian  living 
gained  there  by  the  delegates  is  felt  in  the  col¬ 
lege. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  those  who  have 
the  religions  life  of  the  college  most  at  heart 
that  this  year  shall  see  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  ideal  set  before  ns  in  onr  Oonstitntion, 


State  or  Ohio,  Citt  or  Toledo,  I  _ 

LdoasCouett.  !'*• 

Frank  J.  Chenet  makes  oath  that,  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Chenet  A  Co  ,  doing  hnsl- 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  he  cnred  hy  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cdrb. 


FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  sahsorlbed  in  my  presence, 
this  sm  day  of  December,  A.  D.  18^ 

A.  W.  GLEASON. 

Nctary  Publie. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mncons  snrfacasof  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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'  Sold  by  Dmggists,  T6c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pilu  are  the  best. 
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“The  derelopment  of  Ohristian  character  in 
its  members,  and  the  proseoation  of  active 
Ohristian  work,  particularly  among  the  young 
women  of  the  institution.” 

Vassak  Oolleqk. — The  largest  entering  class 
in  its  history  taxed  the  dormitory  capacity  of 
Vassar  to  its  utmost.  To  meet  this  emergency, 
pleasant  homes  have  been  found  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  for  those  unable  to  secure  residence  on 
the  campus. 

The  department  of  Philosophy  has  offered  a 
new  course,  the  History  of  Education.  This  is 
to  be  practically  supplemented  throughout  the 
year  by  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching,  those 
already  given  have  been  by  Professor  Moore  on 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Professor  Whitney  on  the  teaching  of  Astron¬ 
omy,  Professor  Bracq  on  the  teaching  of  French, 
and  Dr.  Thelburg  on  the  teaching  of  Physiol¬ 
ogy  ;  all  these  lectures  presented  the  practical 
methods  of  teaching  these  various  subjects  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

In  Bible  Study  and  Mission  Study  large  and 
enthusiastic  classes  have  been  formed.  Dr. 
Bliss  of  Bey  rout  presented  the  subject  of  Syria 
in  a  most  forcible  manner  in  a  recent  lecture 
before  the  college,  and  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Toung  Women’s  Christian  Association  Miss 
Leitch  spoke  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Lewis  in  China. 

A  Poughkeepsie  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Bancroft  Hill  D.  D. ,  conducts  the  Bible  Study 
class  in  its  course  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  It  is 
a  two-hour  course;  partly  lecture  and  partly 
recitation  is  required  and  counts  toward  a 
degree. 

The  Sunday  morning  service,  November  12, 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Cooley  of  Buffalo.  In 
the  evening  the  first  of  a  series  of  Bible  lec¬ 
tures  was  given  by  Prof.  Sylvester  Burnham 
of  Colgate  University,  on  The  Times  and  the 
Ministry  of  Isaiah,  under  the  heads :  The 
Essential  Character  of  the  Prophet,  The 
Nature  of  the  Prophet’s  Work,  The  Prophetic 
Preaching,  illustrated  by  Isaiah  xxviii.  Later 
he  gave  the  second  of  the  series  on  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Isaiah  in  the  Reign  of  Ahaz. 

The  life  of  the  college  received  religious  and 
spiritual  uplift  by  the  two  visits  and  the 
messages  of  President  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall 
D.D.  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  During 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  Dr.  Hall  met  many  of 
the  students  for  personal  advice  and  help. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
faculty  and  instructors:  Dr.  Frank  R.  Lillie, 
University  of  Toronto,  Professor  of  Biology ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams,  Vassar,  and 
Miss  Florence  Keyes,  University  of  Toronto, 
instructors  in  English;  Miss  Charlotte  M. 
Reinecke,  Berlin,  instructor  in  German;  Miss 
May  Louise  Nichols,  Smith,  and  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  H.  Palmer,  Wellesley,  instructors  in 
Greek;  Miss  Winifred  T.  Robinson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  instructor  in  Biology:  Miss 
Helen  M.  Slade,  Vassar,  instructor  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  Miss  Beatrice  Reynolds,  University  of 
California,  instructor  in  Latin. 

In  the  way  of  material  equipment,  work  on 
the  new  Infirmary  has  begun;  it  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Atwater  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  memory  of 
her  father  who  was  on  the  first  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Vassar  College.  It  will  stand  on  the 
right  of  the  gymnasium,  between  the  main 
building  and  the  Observatory. 

One  who  desires  to  remain  unknown  has 
given  $5,000  toward  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
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for  which  $26, 000  has  already  been  given.  This 
gift  comes  from  Massachusetts  also,  and  now 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  alumnae  hope  to 
secure  the  amount  yet  needed,  $20,000,  thus 
making  it  a  New  England  gift  to  Vassar. 

The  hard  work  and  severe  courses  do  not 
banish  the  artistic  and  social  life  of  the  col¬ 
lege;  concerts,  recitals,  and  plays  given  by 
the  students  bring  these  phases  of  life  into 
pleasant  prominence. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Mass. — The  new  dormitory,  the  Mary  Wilden 
Hall,  has  been  made  complete  and  opened  for 
occupancy  at  a  most  opportune  time.  One  of 
the  largest  freshman  classes  in  its  history  has 
made  large  demands  even  upon  the  new  Hall; 
the  registered  enrollment  in  the  college,  in¬ 
cluding  all  students  is  now  over  five  hundred. 
The  health  and  physical  development  of  all 
these  young  women  will  be  furthered  most 
materially  by  the  new  gymnasium  which  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 

Many  important  matters  made  “Founder’s 
Day”  this  year  of  unusual  interest.  The 
National  Alumnae  meeting  was  held  in  the 
morning  and  Mrs.  Bowdoin,tbe  President  of  the 
Association,  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
completion  of  the  endowment  fond.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Plumb  D.D.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton ,  spoke  on  The  Relation  Between  Material 
and  Spiritual  Progress. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson  of  Chicago,  whose  gener¬ 
ous  gifts  to  Holyoke  are  perpetuated  in  the 
Hall  bearing  his  name,  presented  a  fine  Stein¬ 
way  piano  for  that  Hall ;  and  the  Rev.  Jndson 
Smith  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  reminded  the  friends  of  the  college  of 
Dr.  Pearson’s  offer  for  the  endowment  fund  of 
one  dollar  for  every  three,  that  they  might 
raise  before  June,  1900.  Dr.  Smith  urged 
them  to  greater  effort  to  bring  the  endowment 
fund  up  to  the  needed  amount. 

The  Toung  Women’s  Christian  Association 
has  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five;  the  interest  of  the  freshman  class 
in  this  work  is  especially  noticeable.  The 
Bible  Study  classes  which  meet  on  Sunday 
afternoons  have  nearly  two  hundred  members. 
The  vesper  service  on  Sunday  is  very  helpful 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  is  unusually  well  at¬ 
tended.  With  the  work  and  the  duties,  social 
pleasures  and  musical  entertainments  are 
rightly  blended,  giving  to  Holyoke  life  a  rare 
charm  and  harmony  of  development. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. — The 
senior  class  is  this  year  especially  fortunate  in 
having  assigned  to  it  as  its  especial  home  the 
handsome  dormitory  which  was  completed 
this  summer.  The  equipment  is  perfect  and 
most  modern ;  it  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  rooms  are  in  suites  and 
private  bath-room  to  each  suite,  and  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  Such  a  delightful 
home  will  give  added  anticipation  to  senior 
year. 

The  Western  Alumnae  Association  held  its 
annual  reunion  and  banquet  recently  at  the 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  now  numbers  one  hundred  members  and 
very  devoted  to  its  Alma  Mater  and  increas¬ 
ingly  active  in  her  interests.  A  further  under¬ 
taking  is  the  new  gymnasium  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  one;  work  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  now  well  under  way.  The  gymnasium 
is  to  be  50x100  feet  and  will  be  built  of  stone. 

The  Rev.  Max  Rheinhardt  of  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  has  spoken  to  the  college  on 
the  work  in  that  field.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Paton  of  the  New  Hebrides  spoke  of  his  work 
in  the  Islands ;  the  interest  of  Wilson  is  very 
strong  in  missions  and  its  contributions  are 
generous.  A  most  active  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  manifests  prac¬ 
tically  the  religions  life  of  the  college. 
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Housekeeping  Linens. 

Extra  Large  Table  Cloths,  Napkins  to  match. 
Hemstitched  Linen  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 
Embroidered  Linen  Scarfs  and  Centrepieces. 
Huckaback  ard  Damask  Towels. 

Turkish  Bath  Towels  and  Sheets. 

Blankets. 

California,  Austrian  and  French  Blankets. 

Down  Comfortables  and  Pillows. 

Marseilles  and  Satin  Finished  Bed  Spreads. 
Embroidered  and  Fancy  Flannels 

i^t^  <St. 

NEW  YORK. 


Three  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty  which  now  numbers  thirty.  In  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  college  life,  strength  and 
force  are  felt  to  be  more  and  more  manifest. 

The  Western  College,  Oxford,  O. — The 
Western  has  always  been  famous  for  its  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  mission  field  and  for  its  work  for 
missions.  Quite  recently  Dean  Sawyer  in¬ 
vited  the  faculty  and  students  to  a  Japanese 
Bazaar  in  the  cfaapel.  The  room  was  decorated 
with  Japanese  pictures  and  curios.  Draperies 
upon  the  walls  were  covered  with  rare  and 
beautiful  embroideries,  ani  various  tables  dis¬ 
played  fans  of  every  description,  handkerchiefs, 
doilies  and  centre  pieces.  Girls  in  Japanese 
costumes  served  tea  in  Japanese  fashion. 
Every  one  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  Christmas  presents,  and  the  sales 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars. 
The  Japanese  articles  were  sent  from  the 
Negishi  Hospital  in  Japan  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Sndo  and  her  assistants,  Dr.  Abe  and  Dr. 
Kelsey.  The  two  Japanese  girls.  Misses  Sndo 
and  Abe,  are  graduates  of  the  Laura  Memorial 
Medical  College  in  Cincinnati.  The  Western 
has  from  the  beginning  contributed  largely  to 
the  support  of  the  Negishi  Hospital  by  means 
of  the  sale  of  articles  and  Sunday  collections. 
In  the  past  year  800  yen  ($155),  about  half  of 
the  money  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
hospital,  came  from  The  Western  College. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

The  greatest  evils  of  life  have  had  their  rise 
from  something  which  was  thought  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  attended  to.— Bishop 
Butler. 

‘  ‘  I  am  more  afraid  of  my  own  heart,  ’  ’  said 
Luther,  “than  of  the  Pope  and  all  his  Cardi¬ 
nals.  I  have  within  me  the  great  Pope— self.  ’  ’ 

He  who  is  not  a  missionary  Christian  will  be 
a  missing  Christian  when  the  great  day  comes 
for  bestowing  the  rewards  of 'service.- A.  J. 
Gordon. 
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FALL  AND  WINTER 

call  for  change  of  diet  and  change  of 
clothing— more  warming  diet  to  impart 
more  heat  to  the  STatem,  and  warmer 
clothing  to  keep  that  neat  in. 

Liebig  Company’s  Extract  is  the  most 
concentrated  stimulative  diet  known,  each 
ponnd  contains  the  distinctive  properties 
of  forty  pounds  of  beef;  it  proviaes  the 
necessary  stimuiosto  the  system  withoat 
any  reaction. 

Genuine  only  with 

this  Biue  Signature. 
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COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  BEEP 


FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Ruth  Weatherby. 

Henry  Thoreau  loved  nature  in  all  her  vary¬ 
ing  moods.  This  view  of  cold  weather  is 
taken  from  his  journal,  quoted  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly:  “The  winter,  cold  and  bound  out, 
as  it  is,  is  thrown  to  us  like  a  bone  to  a  fam¬ 
ishing  dog,  and  we  are  expected  to  get  the 
marrow  out  of  it.  While  the  milkmen  in  the 
outskirts  are  milking  so  many  scores  of  cows 
before  sunrise,  these  winter  mornings,  it  is 
our  task  to  milk  the  winter  itself.  It  is  true 
it  is  like  a  cow  that  is  dry,  and  our  fingers  are 
numb,  and  there  is  none  to  wake  us  up.  But 
the  winter  was  not  given  us  for  no  purpose. 
We  must  thaw  its  cold  with  our  genialness. 
We  are  tasked  to  find  out  and  appropriate  all 
the  nutriment  it  yields.  If  it  is  a  cold  and 
hard  season,  its  fruit,  no  doubt,  is  the  more 
concentrated  and  nutty.  ’  ’ 

Home-Made  Hoarhound  Oandy. — At  this  sea¬ 
son  of  coughs  and  colds,  how  many  women 
know  that  a  good  hoarhound  candy,  soothing 
to  tired  or  inflamed  throats,  can  easily  be 
made  at  home?  Boil  two  ounces  of  dried 
hoarhound,  which  can  be  procured  at  a  drug¬ 
gist’s,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  until  its 
flavor  is  extracted ;  that  will  be  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Strain  through  muslin  until  per 
fectly  clear.  Add  to  this  extract  or  tea  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  brown  sugar,  and  boil 
over  a  quick  Are  until  the  syrup  will  harden 
when  a  little  of  it  is  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  tin,  and  when  the  candy 
is  partially  cooled  mark  into  squares.  This  is 
a  very  good  sort  to  add  to  the  list  of  candies 
that  the  children  may  make  for  a  frolic. 

Agtricultural  Settlements  for  Women. — Many 
attempts  have  been  made,  with  some  success, 
to  draw  into  the  country,  for  employment  upon 
farms,  some  of  the  labor  which  goes  to  waste 
in  cities.  These  enterprises  have  dealt  usually 
with  men;  but  may  not  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments  for  women  be  a  solution  for  the  perplex¬ 
ities  of  some  of  the  women  who  have  to  earn 
their  living,  but  And  the  usual  employments 
of  women  overcrowded? 

In  England  an  association  has  been  formed 
to  promote  such  a  movement.  It  publishes  a 
newspaper,  has  established  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  induce  women 
who  cannot  get  work  in  cities  to  go  “back  to 
the  land”  for  support.  At  Reading  College 
two  houses  have  been  fltted  up,  which  are 
occupied  by  women  students,  who  attend 
classes  in  horticulture,  chemistry,  botany,  en¬ 
tomology  and  dairy  work. 

This  instruction  aims  to  flt  women  for  three 
different  kinds  of  work.  The  first  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  home  garden  or  farm.  The  second 
is  the  work  of  general  gardeners,  or  growers  of 
grapes,  mushrooms,  tomatoes  and  encumbers, 
the  care  of  dairies  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 
The  third  is  the  establishing  of  agricultural 
settlements,  where  groups  of  women  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  cottages,  with  land  attached,  can  apply 
their  knowledge  to  market-gardening. 

This  experiment  is  very  interesting.  There 
is  nothing  unsuitable  in  it.  In  fact,  market¬ 
gardening,  bee-keeping,  poultry-raising,  and 


Have  You  Eaten  too  Afuch? 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Tf  your  dinner  distresses  you,  a  few  drops  in  half 
a  glass  of  water  gives  quick  relief. 


the  growing  of  flowers  and  small  fruits,  seem 
to  be  industries  for  which  women  are  naturally 
adapted.  Rightly  directed,  they  are  among  the 
most  profitable  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Surely,  if  women  should  enter 
them,  far  healthier  and  happier  lives  would 
result  than  follow  the  struggles  for  self  support 
in  our  cities. 

Economy  in  Shopping. — Women  waste  much 
time  and  energy  in  buying  things  one  by  one, 
says  a  writer  in  The  American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 
zine.  They  spend  in  this  way  too  much,  more 
than  they  realize,  and  then  they  wonder  where 
the  money  has  gone.  China,  linen  and  the 
stock  of  clothing  necessary  for  changes  of  sea¬ 
son  should  be  bought  by  the  set  or  quantity, 
marked  and  prepared  for  use  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Women  buy  a  collar  or  two,  a  pair  of 
stockings,  a  bit  of  ribbon,  a  bread  plate,  a  few 
glasses,  etc.  and  then  are  surprised  that  they 
seem  to  have  very  little  for  the  money.  Un¬ 
less  the  housewife  be  really  poor,  or  unless  the 
money  be  doled  out  to  her  irregularly,  it  will 
invariably  pay  to  buy  in  quantity  things  which 
are  not  perishable  and  which  the  household 
wears  out  and  therefore  habitually  needs. 
Handkerchiefs,  sosks,  underclothing,  china, 
drinking  glasses,  cost  less  by  the  dozen  than 
by  the  piece.  Lamp  chimneys  are  continually 
broken,  toilet  paper  and  soap  used  up,  yet  very 
few  housekeepers  realize  that  they  waste  both 
time  and  energy,  beside  suffering  incon¬ 
venience,  when  they  buy  these  piecemeal. 
Buying  one-at  a-time  is  demoralizing  as  well 
as  wasteful,  because  it  is  unsystematic. 

Many  housekeepers  will  object  to  this,  either 
because  it  involves  the  immediate  expenditure 
of  a  larger  sum  of  money  for  one  class  of  arti¬ 
cles  or  because  they  find  recreation  in  wander¬ 
ing  from  store  to  store  or  counter  to  counter, 
pricing  much  and  buying  little,  or  because 
they  love  to  find  “a  bargain.”  Good  buyers 
are  rightfully  suspicions  of  bargains.  No  one 
should  be  willing  to  buy  or  use  articles  which 
have  been  produced  at  starvation  wages  under 
wretched  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  never 
good  economy  to  buy  things  which  are  gone 
out  of  fashion  unless  one  is  quite  satisfied  to 
be  out  of  fashion.  If  the  article  be  of  good 
quality  and  in  staple  use  in  the  household  it 
is  often  well  worth  buying.  Flannels,  linens, 
sometimes  woolen  dress  goods  of  inconspicu¬ 
ous  patterns,  may  be  bought  at  the  end  of  the 
season  much  cheaper  than  at  the  beginning  and 
are  a  good  investment  if  one  has  money  to  in¬ 
vest  and  is  sure  what  is  going  to  be  needed  by 
the  family. 


NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  IN  JAPAN. 

Somehow,  though  the  sun  may  have  shone 
just  as  brightly  on  the  previous  day,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  year  round,  yet  it  all  seems 
changed  and  different  on  this,  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  writes  Onoto  Watanna  in  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Y'ear!  This  is  the  time  of  universal  peace  and 
goodwill;  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
empire  start  life  anew  with  fine  resolutions 
and  promises  for  the  future,  and  all  ill-feeling 
done  away  with. 

The  first  of  January  bears  the  significant 
title  of  Gansan  (the  Three  Beginnings),  mean¬ 
ing  beginning  of  the  year,  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  beginning  of  the  day.  And  to  this 
might  be  added  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  life.  What  Christmas  is  to  the  Occi¬ 
dentals,  New  Tear’s  is  to  the  Japanese,  al 
though  greetings  and  congratulations  are  not 
confined  to  the  first  day  of  the  year,  but  at 
any  time  between  the  first  and  the  fifteenth. 

The  Japanese  begin  to  prepare  for  the  New 
Tear  nearly  a  month  before,  and  in  fact  give 
their  houses  and  possessions  a  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing,  just  as  the  good  American  housewife  does 
in  the  spring-time.  Even  the  very  poorest 
people  do  this,  laying  mats  of  rice  straw,  and 
cleaning  every  nook  and  comer  with  fresh 
bamboo  dusters  and  brooms,  which  are  said 
to  symbolize  prosperity  and  good  fortune.  And 
after  the  house  has  been  aired  and  cleaned,  it 
is  decorated  with  pine  and  bamboo,  for  the 
Japanese  venerate  both  of  these,  because  they 
keep  green  through  the  entire  winter  and  sym¬ 
bolize  longevity.  The  Japanese  read  in  the 
most  insignificant  natural  objects  some  strik¬ 
ing  significance,  and  there  is  a  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  almost  every  decoration  or  ornament 
in  the  house.  The  outside  and  gardens  of  the 
houses  are  also  beautifully  decorated,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  streets,  which  present  a  most 
interesting  and  animated  spectacle  at  this 
time. 

On  New  Tear’s  Eve  the  streets  and  stores, 
which  at  this  time  display  their  most  attractive 
goods,  are  thronged  with  people  intent  on  buy 
ing’  the  requisites  for  the  coming  year.  At 


Usually  follows  the  man  who 
invests  in  Life  Insurance. 
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‘  as  well,  and  fortune  favors 
such  an  individual. 
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night  the  streets  are  beautifully  illuminated 
with  lines  of  big  lanterns,  family  crests,  flags, 
shop- signs,  etc.  hung  from  every  store.  On 
this  eve  many  of  the  i>eople  remain  up  all  night, 
and  watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year 
in,  though  a  few  old-fashioned  ones  prefer  the 
custom  of  rising  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
worship  the  first  rising  sun  of  the  new  year. 


THJS  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

It  is  while  you  are  patiently  toiling  at  the 
little  tasks  of  life  that  the  meaning  and  shape 
of  the  great  whole  of  life  dawns  upon  you.  It 
is  while  you  are  resisting  little  temptations 
that  yon  are  growing  stronger.  —  Phillips 
Brooks. 

Not  Bunyan’s  pilgrim  alone’but  every  other 
pilgrim  to  the  heavenly  city  has  his  best  inter¬ 
preter  in  the  Word  of  God.  Men  need  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  encouragement  and  sug¬ 
gestion  from  on  high  to  give  them  the  cine  and 
introduce  them  into  the  real  secret  of  the 
world  and  of  life.  Nature’s  voices  have  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Word  before  life  becomes 
full,  rich  and  sacred  with  the  plan,  purpose 
and  grace  of  God.  That  Word  is  the  mirror  of 
God’s  inmost  thought  for  os.  It  is  a  mirror 
which,  when  hidden  in  the  heart,  fills  all 
nature  and  all  life  in  its  dark  ways,  its  bright 
ways,  its  perplexed  ways  with  the  face  and 
presence  of  the  ever  blessed  God.  It  is  the  mir¬ 
ror  which  when  hidden  in  the  heart  makes  the 
pilgrim’s  a  shining  and  a  blessed  way. — K.  T. 
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APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOABDB. 

Home  Missions,  •  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ....  ••  <• 

Church  Erection,  ....  ••  •• 

Education. . U10  Walnut  8u,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  •  -  “  “ 

Ministerial  BeUef,  ....  ••  •• 

Freedmsa,  •  •  •  -  616  Market  8t.,Plttsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Oolleges,  ....  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  ABnCRIOAN  8UMDAT-8CHOOI.  UNION, 
ESTABUSBBD  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1814, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mlwlonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1.006  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonsly  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $36.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps' for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Toucan  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
lend  c  intributlons  to  E.  P.  B  ancrovt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THB  AKBBIOAN  SBAMBN'S  FBIBND  SOOIBTT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  MagaMne,  the  Seanuin’t  Friend, 
•nd  the  lAfs  BosO.  Rev.  Dr.  Crab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pree. ;  W. 
C.  8TITB3BS  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  80CIBTY  FOB  PBOBIOTINO  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup 

Srts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
therlne  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  servlcee 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
I’HBOPBILUS  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  8ec*y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  FTYB  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc-,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Serrioe  of  Song,  Sunday,  IJO  to  440  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
$  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  1140  A.M.,  and  1840  to  8  p.m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner4able,  18:10  to  13:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  ttmea  Morris  K.  Jbsu^  Pres^  F.  E.  Camp,  Trees.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  BUSSELL,  Bec.;  WM.  F.  HAUNAnn,  Supt. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  163  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Soristy. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
cers,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  From  $300  to  $600  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year, 
‘te'ult  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Trsas.,  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Svrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  guma  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  Its  regular  inter¬ 
mediate  meeting  In  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Tuesday, 
January  16,  1900,  beginning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

W.  J.  Gumming,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Broiiswlck  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  at  Trenton,  In  the  Third  Church,  Tuesday,  Jan. 
30, 19^  at  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 


CHAPLAIN  AND  PASTOR. 

J.  Jermain  Porter. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Andrew  Canfield  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  16th  of  October,  1899, 
was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Conn. ,  April 
IS,  1813,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Hon. 
Matthew  Canfield,  who  settled  in  New  Haven 
in  1640,  and  on  his  mother’s  side  from  Thomas 
Buckingham,  a  Moderator  of  the  famons  Synod 
which  adopted  the  celebrated  “Say brook  Plat¬ 
form”  and  a  founder  of  Yale  College. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  graduated  from  Oneida  In¬ 
stitute  in  1838,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1841.  In  some  biographical  notes 
of  his  student  and  professional  life,  he  gives  a 
pleasant  incident  quite  characteristic  of  both 
professor  and  student:  “After  recitation  one 
day.  Professor  Park  asked  each  one  of  the 
class  to  give  him  the  name  of  his  birth  place. 
As  I  gave  mine  he  said,  ‘  Mr.  Canfield,  can  yon 
tell  me  what  three  eminent  men  were  born 
in  that  town?’  Noticing  the  peculiar  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  I  promptly  replied,  ‘The  two  great 
theologians,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Emmons  and  myself,'  which  of  course 
brought  down  the  house.  ’  ’ 

On  leaving  Andover,  he  came  into  Jefferson 
County,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Home  Mission  Society.  This  whole  region  was 
a  mission  field,  and  young  Canfield  entered  it 
with  apostolic  zeal.  He  erected  Gospel  light¬ 
houses  all  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
from  Belleville  to  Cape  Vincent  and  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Alexandria  Bay. 

In  1845  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Chaumont  and  for  twenty-one  years  he  served 
that  church  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  still 
continuing  his  missionary  labors  all  along  the 
shore,  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  as  ‘ '  Bishop 
of  all  North  of  Black  River.”  In  1863  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge. 

After  five  and  one- half  years  of  prison  service 
as  chaplain  of  Clinton  Prison  at  Dannemora. 
in  which  he  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
officers  and  prisoners,  he  returned  to  take  charge 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Antwerp,  and 
after  a  delightful  pastorate  of  five  years  in 
Antwerp,  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  chap¬ 
laincy  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  After  a  service 
of  two  years,  a  tnrn  in  the  political  wheel  re¬ 
moved  him,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  of  officers  and  prisoners.  Catholic  priest 
and  Protestant  pastor  of  the  city.  His  expe¬ 
rience  caused  him  to  write:  “Political  trick¬ 
ery  finds  a  fruitful  field  for  its  operations, 
nnder  the  shadow  of  our  state  prisons  1  It  is 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal  class.  Under  a  right 
prison  system,  with  well  qualified  officials,  I 
am  confident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  younger 
cl$ws  of  prisoners  might  be  converted  into  in 
dnstrious  and  honest  citizens.  ’  ’  The  citizens 
of  New  York  state  would  do  well  to  heed  this 
suggestion  of  a  wise  and  godly  man. 

From  Sing  Sing,  Mr.  Canfield  returned  to 
Jefferson  County,  and  was  immediately  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Theresa,  which  he  served  for  eight  years.  It 
was  his  evening^  pastorate,  wd  in  some  re¬ 


spects,  his  happiest,  most  notable  and  best. 
It  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily.  He  found  the  congregation  discouraged, 
a  dilapidated  church  and  a  mortgaged  parson¬ 
age.  The  new  pastor  said,  “We  must  roll  off 
this  burden  of  debt  and  repair  the  church.  ’  ’ 
They  said,  “The  times  are  hard,  crops  poor 
and  prices  low ;  we  must  wait  for  better  times.  ” 
He  replied,  “You  are  too  poor  to  be  in  debt; 
you  must  sink  it,  or  it  will  sink  yon.”  He 
immediately  opened  a  subscription  book.  The 
ladies  organized  for  the  work  and  began  with 
holding  dime  receptions  in  a  small  grove.  At 
the  second  reception,  as  the  tables  were  about 
ready,  a  gentleman  an(i  lady  entered  the  grove 
and  took  seats.  After  they  were  served,  a  V 
was  handed  to  the  lady  treasurer  and  the 
proffered  change  refused.  The  pastor  coming 
up  was  introduced  to  Mr.  John  Flower,  who 
inquired  for  what  object  the  ladies  were  hold¬ 
ing  the  pleasant  treat.  He  then  asked  for  the 
subscription  book  and  put  down  one  hundred 
dollars  in  the  name  of  the  Flower  family, 
saying,  “I  will  see  that  it  is  paid.  ”  A  few 
days  later,  a  letter  came  from  Anson  R. 
Flower  (R.  P.  Flower  was  then  in  Europe), 
requesting  them  to  cross  off  the  Flower  family 
subscription,  and  substitute  the  enclosed  check 
of  $250.  The  people  were  inspired  with  new 
courage  and  soon  the  debt  was  cancelled  and 
the  church  refurnished. 

The  following  spring,  at  a  gathering  of  the 
Flower  family  in  the  home  of  a  sister,  it  was 
said,  “We  have  for  some  time  been  con¬ 
templating  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  our  parents  in  the  Theresa  ceme¬ 
tery,  why  not  do  it  at  once?”  After  all  but 
John  had  favored  the  proposition,  he  was  asked 
why  he  was  silent.  He  replied.  “Since  yon 
have  asked  me,  I  will  tell  yon  what  has  been 
running  through  my  mind  ever  since  last  fall, 
when  I  visited  the  old  church  in  Theresa, 
whbre  our  parents  worshipped  and  we  were 
brought  up.  It  is  this,  what  better  memorial 
can  we  build  to  our  revered  parents  than  a 
church?”  The  family  clapped  their  hands  all 
around  the  table.  Soon  after  this,  a  letter 
came  from  Roswell  P.  Flower  of  ifew  York, 
asking  if  the  Flower  family  might  build  a 
church  as  a  memorial  to  their  parents,  who 
were  charter  members  of  the  church.  After 
some  correspondence,  the  result  was  a  neat  and 
elegant  house  of  worship  completely  furnished 
with  pipe  organ,  cathedral  windows,  cushions, 
carpets  and  chairs,  at  a  cost  of  about  $16,000. 

Soon  after  the  dedication  Mr.  Anson  R. 
Flower  sent  to  the  trustees  a  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  for  his  portion  of  the  pastor's  salary, 
furnished  a  fine  library  for  the  Sunday-school 
and  a  larger  pastor’s  library  for  the  parsonage. 

After  eight  years  of  service  in  Theresa,  with 
declining  health,  Mr.  Canfield  resigned  the 
pastorate  altogether,  built  a  home  in  Antwerp, 
and  was  able  to  supply  vacant  pulpits  for  a 
decade  thereafter. 

In  April  last,  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  session  in  this  city,  received  from  him  a 
letter  of  greeting  on  his  eighty-sixth  birthday. 
It  stirred  our  hearts  and  we  sent  a  warm  reply 
to  our  oldest  co  Presbyter  and  brother  beloved. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  we  laid  his  sleeping 
form  beside  that  of  his  beloved  wife,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Antwerp,  she  having  preceded 
him  by  eight  years.  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  MOODY. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D..  of  New  York  is 
engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  D.  L.  Moody  for  John  C. 
Winston  &  Co ,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Chapman  was  one  of 
.Mr.  Moody’s  most  Intimate  friends,  and  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  his  evangelistic  work  He  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago,  of  which 
Mr  Moody  was  President,  and  desires  that  this  Institu¬ 
tion  shall  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
this  book.  The  publishers  promise  that  the  work  sliall 
be  profusely  illustrated.  It  will  al^  contain  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  of  Christ  Church,  Lon¬ 
don.  and  personal  reminiscences  from  others  who  were 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Moody  in  his  work. 


OBITUARY. 

Muir.  —  On  Friday,  December  22d,  Alison  Moffat, 
widow  of  James  Muir,  and  sister  of  the  late  David  Moffat. 


ROCKLAND  OEWBTERY. 
HERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  Ymk 


liETTEK  FROM  OK.  WILLAKD. 

The  “  New  Nervine,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  Inform  your  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  South,  and  that  the  qnota 
for  the  Southern  party  Is  not  quite  full. 

A.  J.  Willard, 

Yale  '63.  U.  V.  M.*!!. 


January  11,  1900 
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The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


You  have  modified  the  tones 
of  the  reeds  in  such  a  way  as  to  re¬ 
produce  perfectly  the  tones  of  the 
pipe-organ, especially  the  Diapason 
and  cTarabella  tones/'~  Alex¬ 
andre  Guilmant,  Organist  and 
Composer,  Paris. 

*^The  efl^ects  the  Vocalion  gives 
to  the  performer  are  very  novel  and 
beautiful,  and  only  equaled  by  a 
large-sized  Nor¬ 

man  McLeod,  Organist  First 
Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

The  Vocalion  is  in  all  respects 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its 
kind  extant.  Its  advent  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  organ  manu¬ 
facture.** —  Frederic  Archer, 

Organist. 

“The  voicing  of  your  instrument 
is  noteworthy.  Each  stop  has  its 
characteristic  quality  —  the  flute  is 
really  flute-like,  and  the  clarinet 
preserves  the  -peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original. —  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damrosch. 

“  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  VocaUon,  1  must  say  that  1 
have  been  astonished  at  the  purity  of  its  tone. —  J.  Frank  Donahoe, 
Organist  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  N 

Church  committees  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  wTite  us. 

Prices  from  ^27  5  (for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE  VOCALION  ORGAN  COMPANY 
18  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 


SPECIFICATION  OF  STYLE  21 

Number  of  speaking  stops,  az  ;  number  of  mechanical  stops, 
174  total,  )9.  Equivalent  to  a  pipe-organ  of  l,zzo  pipes. 

Compass  of  manuals  CC  to  A,  58  notes.  Compass  of  Pedals 


CC  to  F,  30  notes. 

GREAT  ORGAN 

1.  Open  Diapason, 8 R.  58  notes  4.  Dulciana  .  .  8R.  58  notes 

1.  Meiodia  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  $.  Trumpet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

]•  French  Horn,  8  ft.  58  notes  6.  Harmonic  Flute, 4  ft.  58  notes 
SWELL  ORGAN 

7.  Bourdon  .  .  i6ft.  58  notes  11.  Aeoline  .  .  8ft.  58  notes 

8.  Stopped  Dia-  11.  Vox  Celeste,  8  ft.  58  notes 

pason  .  •  .  8ft.  58  notes  13.  Fluted*Amour,4ft.  58notes 

9.  Violin  Dia-  14.  Flautino  .  .  aft.  58  notes 

pason  .  .  .  8ft.  58  notes  15.  Oboe  .  .  .  6ft.  58  notes 

10.  Salicional  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

CHOIR  ORGAN 

16.  Doppel  Flute  8  ft.  58  notes  19.  Aeolian  (two 

17.  Clarabella  .  8  ft.  58  notes  ranks)  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

18.  Gemshorn  .  4  ft.  58  notes  ao.  Clarinet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

PEDAL  ORGAN 

ai.  Double  Open  Diapason . 16  ft  jo  notes 

aa.  Bourdon . 16  ft.  )o  notes 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 


aj.  Swell  to  Great  a6.  Great  to  Pedal  a9.  Tremulant 

a4.  Choir  to  Great  ay.  Swell  to  Pedal  )o.  Wind-indicator 

a5.  Swell  to  Choir  a8.  Choir  to  Pedal 

COMBINATION  PEDALS 

31.  Forte  Great  34.  Piano  Swell  37-38  Great  to  Pedal, 

3Z.  Piano  Great  3$.  Forte  Choir  reversible 
33*  Forte  Swell  36.  Piano  Choir  39.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal 
Combination  pedals  are  double-acting.  Constructed  with 
blow-lever,  which  may  be  used  by  hand  or  attached  to  a  motor. 

Case  in  Quartered  oak,  black  walnut,  or  any  native  hardwood. 
Richly  finished. 

Dimensions  t  8  ft.  front,  9  R.  3  in.  hirh.  4  R.  9  tn.  deep. 


Style  at.  Phce,83,ooo 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 


Church  Music. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  SINGERS. 

In  his  book  called  The  Singer’s  Qnide,  Mr. 
John  Alcock  of  Nottingham,  Eng.,  has  offered 
the  following  suggestions  which  are  worthy  of 
a  thoughtful  reading  by  all  choir  singers.  He 
says: 

(1)  A  singer’s  faults  in  pronunciation  (as  in 
everything  else)  are  more  apparent  to  others 
than  to  himself ;  bnt  most  of  them  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  careful  self  observation  during 
practice. 

(2)  A  careless  or  vulgar  speaker  is  sure  to 
betray  his  faults  whenever  he  attempts  to  sing; 
and  bis  best  efforts  will  appear  stiff  and  nn- 
natnral.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  sing  well, 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  well. 

(3)  Reading  alond,  especially  before  listeners, 
is  a  most  useful  exercise  for  a  singer.  It  cul¬ 
tivates  that  regard  to  accent,  emphasis  and 
enunciation  which  alone  can  bring  out  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  words.  (Bnt  tbis 
practice  should  not  be  continued  too  long  at 
one  time,  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  voice. ) 

(4)  In  learning  a  new  piece  of  music,  the 
right  method  is  to  stndy  the  words  and  mnsic 
separately  before  attempting  them  together. 
If  this  be  not  done,  one  or  both  will  be  sure  to 
suffer. 

(5)  Many  singers  have  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  music,  instead  of 
raising  the  head  and  looking  toward  the  audi¬ 
ence.  This  interferes  both  with  tone  and  pro- 
nnneiation,  to  say  nothing  of  appearance.  It 
is  often  the  result  of  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  mnsic.  To  be  well  done,  a  piece 
must  be  well  known. 

(6)  The  mechanical  details  of  singing  and 
pronnneiation  are  home  work,  and  should  be 
left  there,  so  that  on  the  platform  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  heart  may  be  given  to 
the  true  and  adequate  expression  of  the  work 
in  hand.  All  self- consciousness  mars  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  mnsic  and  hinders  its  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

(7)  The  singer  should  be  possessed  with  a 
sense,  not  of  bis  own  importance,  bnt  of  his 
responsibility  as  a  faithful  interpreter  and 
messenger  of  the  composer’s  thoughts.  Every 
other  work  of  art  speaks  for  itself  (to  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind) ;  bnt  even  the  most  inspired  of 
musical  works  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
performer. 

(8)  It  is  the  mind  and  heart  which  control 
onr  voice  and  utterance.  There  lies  the  true 
field  for  culture,  and  the  source  of  all  true  ex¬ 
pression. 

(9)  Although  indistinct  pronnneiation  is 
often  the  result  of  carelessness  or  of  idleness, 
its  chief  canse  is  the  want  of  proper  attention 
to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  words.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  singers  rarely  think  about 
these,  bnt  give  their  attention  almost  solely  to 
the  mnsic.  They  spend  too  little  time  in 
mental  refieotion,  and  too  much  upon  mere 
vocal  execution.  The  sentiment  of  the  words 
and  their  appropriate  delivery,  the  trne  con¬ 
ception  of  the  composer,  the  place  to  take 

It  is  Your  Duty 

To  Instruct  yoir  children  on  mntters  relating  to  sex— a 
subject  which  Is  avoided  from  a  false  modesty  by  too  many 
parents  and  teachers,  with  awful  results  of  Ignorance, 
disease  and  vice.  Do  not  leave  your  boys  and  girls  to  pick 
np  filth  from  the  streets,  but  put  Into  their  hands  the 
straightforward,  pure  and  reverent  hooks  of  the 

Self  and  Sex  Series 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Qlrl  Ought  to  Know 

Universally  commended  by  pastors,  educators,  Y.  M.  O.  A* 
Workers,  etc.,  including  Kev.  F.  E.  Clark  of  the  C.  E. 
Sxlety  and  D Wight  L.  Moody. 

tl.fO  a  copy,  postpaid. 

Address  Rev.  F.  H.  PALMER,  Agent  Vlr.  Pub.  Co. 

SO  Bromfield  St..  Boston,  Mass, 


breath  with  the  least  injury  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  and  the  proper  phrasing  of  the  mnsic— 
these  things  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  top  A’s,  and  the  long  shakes,  and  the 
senseless  cadences,  which  indeed  too  often 
prove  no  embellishment,  bnt  a  disfigurement. 

(10)  The  supreme  object  of  the  singer  should 
be  to  communicate  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  bearers  the  various  sentiments  and  passions 
expressed  in  the  composition.  To  achieve  this, 
a  lovely  voice  will  do  much,  and  a  puxe,  clear 
ennneiaiton  of  the  words  will  do  more,  bnt  the 
effect  of  these  combined  may  not  be  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  “for  want  of  animation.  This  is 
because  the  art  without  love  is  powerless— it  is 
because  the  animation  which  is  felt  at  the 
heart  of  the  artist  communicates  itself  as  the 
electric  finid — it  is  because  to  persuade  we 
must  believe  in  what  we  say,  and  to  move  we 
must  ourselves  be  moved.  ’  ’ 

Finally,  let  ns  remember  that  the  singer’s 
object  is  three  fold:  To  be  beard,  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  to  be  felt. 

[Cnt  this  out  and  give  it  a  prominent  place 
in  the  choir  loft,  says  the  Editor  of  The 
Church  Choir  ] 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Novf.llo,  Ewer  &  Company:  Novello’s  Parish  Choir 
Book  ;  Benedic'tus  in  A  Major ;  George  H.  Wf  stlinry  12 

cents. - Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimUtis  in  F;  John  B. 

West.  13  cents. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBNBMENT  HOUSE  OHAPTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Julian  Hsath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Clara  Fixld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  O.  Matbb,  Snpt. 

HOW  WE  PASSED  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

What  surprises  one  most  in  looking  over  Miss 
Mayer’s  Christmas  report  is  the  variety  of  the 
entertainments  provided  and  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  different  tastes  and  obaraoter 
istics  of  the  various  groups.  It  would  have 
been  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  arrange 
for  a  large  company  and  give  ont  all  the  gifts 
at  one  time,  instead  of  having  fifteen  separate 
gatherings,  covering  a  period  of  ten  days.  Bnt 
even  were  onr  rooms  large  enough  to  admit  of 
sneh  an  arrangement  we  should  feel  that  we 
lost  much  of  the  precions^^Christmas  spirit 


which  ever;  year  brings  ns  in  closer  tonch 
with  onr  people,  for  they  all  know  now  that 
we  have  had  a  personal  thought  and  plan  for 
each  one  of  them. 

We  began  on  Thursday  evening  by  a  delight- 
fnl  talk  from  Miss  Dodge,  that  true  friend  of 
every  burdened  and  weary  working  woman. 
She  knew  well  what  chords  to  tonch  and  was 
so  pleased  by  the  interest  of  her  andience  that 
she  asked  if  she  might  come  to  one  of  their 
regular  meetings  later  in  the  winter,  which 
of  course  delighted  the  women.  Before  sep¬ 
arating,  each  one  received  a  beantifnl  photo¬ 
graph,  a  copy  of  some  famous  picture,  that  they 
could  hang  on  their  walls  and  enjoy  all  the 
year  tbrongh,  and  nothing  could  have  pleased 
them  more. 

Friday  morning  came  the  kindergarten  tree 
for  which  all  the  little  tots  had  been  so  eagerly 
preparing  for  weeks.  It  brought  a  lump  into 
one’s  throat  to  listen  to  the  Christmas  carols 
from  those  sweet  lisping  voices,  many  of  them 
little  Hebrews,  and  see  the  great  wondering 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  glittering  tree  and  its  many 
tiny  lights,  and  the  joy  that  lighted  the  faces 
if  they  discovered  the  little  mats  and  calendar 
they  had  made  for  their  parents  hanging  from 
those  richly  laden  branches.  As  nsnal  “Grace 
Circle’’  had  provided  the  tree  with  its  candies 
and  oranges,  the  toys  for  the  boys  and  lovely 
“sleeping  dollies’’  that  enchanted  the  little 
maidens. 

The  yonng  ^lady  who  kindly  helps  Miss 
Townsend  with  the  Kindergarten  Club,  for 
whom  the  bonntifnl  tree  was  next  lighted,  bad 
provided  “big  dolls’’  for  the  girls  and  for  the 
boys  “real  trucks  with  barrels  and  bags  to 
load  np  with,  ’  ’  and  was  amply  rewarded  by 
seeing  their  delight. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  nsnal  reoi- 


. . I 

i  Aubergier’sSl^ji  I 

i  Lactucariuml 

;  Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  ; 
;  hall  century,  in  cases  of  BronchitisL 

•  Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  ; 
;  Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  ; 
;  pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  ; 

conditions  requiring  s^ative  action.  ; 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In  ; 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet  ; 
‘  to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sinj^  • 

•  era  find  them  almost  indispensable.  ’ 

j  K.  FOUOEWA  a  CO..  NEW  YONK  • 
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tations  and  singing  of  carols  by  the  Sewing 
School,  Mrs.  Bnrrell  gave  them  a  helpful  talk, 
and  then  a  “real  live  Santa  Clans”  distributed 
the  dolls  and  games  and  they  had  a  great  frolic. 

The  “  Excelsior  Club”  declared  their  enter¬ 
tainment  that  evening  “A  grand  affair.”  The 
President  and  several  representatives  of  their 
beloved  Patient  Circle  were  there,  and  the 
kind  friend  to  whom  they  owed  their  delight¬ 
ful  summer  outing  at  Marion  Cottage.  They 
sang  carols  and  Mrs.  Park  talked  to  them  of 
the  blessed  Christmas  season,  and  then  they 
had  the  fnn  of  drawing  their  gifts  from  four 
Jack  Horner  pies,  which  were  amply  supplied 
with  most  delightful  plnms. 

But  Saturday  was  the  day  of  days  for  ns  all, 
as  then  the  families  came  in  groups  of  ten  or 
twenty,  mothers  and  children  together,  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other  from  10  to  12  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  from  1  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The 
tree  was  always  lighted  and  as  they  sat  about 
enjoying  it  we  could  have  a  word  of  greeting 
for  each  one  and  help  them  find  the  delight- 
fnlly  mysterious  bundles  to  be  opened  in  the 
qniet  of  their  own  homes  to  provide  a  Merry 
Christmas  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
Some  of  the  bundles  were  so  big  it  was  all 
they  could  do  to  carry  them  off. 

By  this  time  our  tired  workers  were  thank¬ 
ful  to  go  home  for  a  Sunday’s  rest,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  Christmas  with  the 
blessed  conscionsness  of  all  the  happiness  they 
had  been  enabled  to  give  through  the  gener 
osity  of  onr  many  friends  far  and  near.  Space 
forbids  onr  chronicling  more  this  time,  and 
the  test  of  the  festivities  mnst  await  another 
week’s  issne. 


The  Camera  Club 

Lnoile  Wamd. 

As  this  Department  is  cond acted  tor  the  benefit  of 
those  Interested  in  Amatenr  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AKD  FISHFS. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  been 
making  some  very  cniions  experiments  recently 
in  the  photographing  of  fishes,  a  process  at¬ 
tended  with  nnnsnal  difficulties.  Many  at 
tempts  have  been  made  by  persons  interested 
in  these  matters  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
to  photograph  fishes  under  natural  conditions, 
bnt  few  of  them  have  been  at  all  successful. 

It  has  even  been  proposed  to  lower  cameras 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  miles  down  beneath 
the  surface,  with  a  view  to  getting  snap-shots 
of  snoh  strange  animals  as  may  exist  in  the 
aqneons  depths.  This  idea,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  attain  realization,  owing  to  the  many 
difficulties  in  the  way,  not  least  among  which 
is  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water,  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  tons  per  square  inch,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  cmsh  like  egg-shells  any 
instruments  that  might  be  sent  down  for  the 
purpose. 

Even  under  much  more  favorable  conditions, 
as  in  streams  or  still  ponds,  the  difficulties  are 
great.  Flashlights,  of  coarse,  are  not  required 
as  they  wonld  be  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the 
daylight  illnmination  being  adequate  with 
proper  exposure  in  shallow  water.  Bnt  it  is 
very  hard  to  determine  exposures  with  accu¬ 
racy  and,  last  bnt  not  least,  there  is  no  method 
by  which  the  fishes  themselves  can  be  kept  still 
and  told  to  assume  a  pleasant  expression  while 
they  are  being  “took.”  Accordingly,  the  only 
success  thus  far  produced  in  this  kind  of  pic- 

Y0UN6  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

ZlX>X'E'XON’  OX* 

Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs 

Board  covers,  $&>  per  100:  Cloth  covers,  ink  stamp,  $30 
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ture  making  bas  been  accomplished  in  aquaria, 
where  the  scaly  subjects  are  restricted  in  their 
movements  and  obliged  to  pose  whether  they 
want  to  do  so  or  not. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  recent  work  has 
been  done  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion.  the  operator  in  charge  being  Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  a  retired  surgeon  of  the  army.  A 
special  tank  of  large  size  was  built  in  the  open 
air,  and  into  this  some  fishes  were  put,  the 
idea  being  to  obtain  as  much  light  as  possible. 
But  most  of  the  photographs  were  taken  in  the 
ordinary  aquaria  at  the  Fish  Commission’s 
building  in  Washington.  These  are  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  grotto,  so  that  tbe  visitor  looks  into 
them  through  large  panes  of  glass  set  in  the 
wall.  Thus  displayed,  they  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  mural  paintings  of  scenes  under 
water,  being  brightly  lighted  from  above  and 
from  outside  the  grotto,  which  has  no  win¬ 
dows.  In  these  tanks  of  water  are  confined  a 
great  many  varieties  of  deep  sea  and  fresh 
water  fishes  and  other  specimens,  including 
eels,  crabs,  lobsters  and  the  like. 

Dr.  Shufeldt  found  that  even  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  the  problem  to  be 
solved  was  no  easy  one.  The  lighting  was 
sufficiently  bright  to  render  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posures  practicable,  and  this  did  away  with 
the  difficulty  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
finny  subjects,  but  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
the  apparatus  in  some  cases  and  then  to  wait 
until  the  fishes  happened  to  come  around  into 
the  optical  field.  In’  this  way  many  hours 
were  often  consumed,  but  some  very  success¬ 
ful  photos  were  obtained,  and  these  are  about 
to  be  published  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  a 
bnlletin,  reproduced  in  half-tones. 

In  one  instance  a  school  of  young  rainbow 
trout,  numbering  four  hundred  and  fifty  speci¬ 
mens,  was  taken  at  a  single  snap  shot.  Such 
sluggish  creatures  as  bull-pouts  and  such  others 
as  the  pickerel,  which  stays  perfectly  still  for 
hours,  though  darting  very  swiftly  on  occa¬ 
sion,  were  comparatively  easy  to  catch,  whereas 
more  active  fishes  gave  more  trouble. 

This  pisci-photographer  expresses  the  opin 
ion  that  at  a  future  day  it  will  be  quite  usual 
in  scientific  publications  to  represent  fishes 
and  other  water  animals  by  means  of  half 
tones  reproduced  from  photographs  of  the 
creatures  taken  in  their  natural  habitat — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  water.  Thus  will  be  obtained 
much  more  accurate  portraits  than  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  best  of  drawings.  One  of  the 
advantages  thus  gained  will  be  to  give  some¬ 
thing  of  the  normal  surroundings  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  an  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
one  of  Dr.  Shnfeldt’s  pictures  showing  a  star 
gazer  fish  in  the  very  act  of  hiding  itself  in 
the  sand. 

Dr.  Shufeldt  adds  that  sea  bass  have  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes,  which  change  color  a  little  at  times. 
Usually  these  eyes  are  of  a  brilliant  emerald 
green,  which  unfortunately  photographs  very 
dull  and  pale.  Their  large  and  handsome  fins 
are  almost  constantly  in  motion,  rendering  it 
extremely  difficult  to  catch  this  species  with 
the  camera.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
common  blowfish,  or  pnffing  fish,  which  is  snch 
a  nuisance  to  fishermen,  nnder_  water,  oonld 


know  the  beauty  of  its  eyes  of  turquoise  blue. 
Of  course,  fishes  are  by  far  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  of  all  animated  beings,  and  when  pho¬ 
tography  in  colors  comes  at  last  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  it  will  find  a  most  attractive  field  under 
water. — The  Herald. 

The  Scoville  and  Adams  Company  are  out 
with  their  American  Annual  of  Photography, 
and  the  usual  contributions  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art.  The  illustrations  are  in 
great  variety.  We  note  one  among  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  three  colors,  a  view  taken  with 
a  lens  made  of  ice  and  a  fine  fiashlight  of  the 
Strasburg  nave.  _ 

In  the  same  line  is  the  Camera  Club  Exhibi¬ 
tion  now  in  progress  at  No.  8  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street  until  January  4.  A  remarkable 
exhibition  of  what  photographers  are  trying 
to  do  which  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  most  people.  (Exhibition  open  on 
presentation  of  private  card. ) 


0NETHIS6  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Dutch  mint  is  about  to  issue  new  coinage 
bearing  the  head  of  the  young  queen  at  her 
present  age  of  nineteen.  The  current  money 
has  her  portrait  when  she  succeeded  to  the 
throne  nine  years  ago. 

President  Kruger,  as  is  well  known,  is  fond 
of  backing  up  bis  opinions  by  Scriptural  ref¬ 
erences.  But  it  is  not  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  his  honor’s  quotations  from  tbe 
Bible  are  often  inaccurate.  When  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  came  down  from  Zulnland,  at  the  time 
tbe  Transvaal  was  British  territory,  and  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he 
and  Kruger  had  a  conference.  Kruger  began 
to  quote  Scripture.  But  Sir  Bartle  had  two 
texts  ready  for  every  one  of  his,  and  not  con¬ 
tent  with  that.  Sir  Bartle  carefully  pointed  out 
to  him  how  each  one  of  his  texts  was  mis¬ 
quoted,  and  bore  quite  a  different  meaning 
from  that  he  pat  on  it.  Finally  Kruger 
stopped  altogether,  and  sat  gazing  in  wonder 
at  Sir  Bartle’s  apparently  unending  stock  of 
verses  from  the  Bible.  ’  ’ 
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THE  CENTURY  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  leading  hymn  and 
tune  books  for  church,  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday-school,  have  just  issued  a 
model  book  for  the  latter  purpose, 
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FOR  SCHOOL  AND  CHAPEL 

A  large  proportion  of  its  hymns  and  tunes 
are  taken  from  the  church  edition  of  “  In 
Excelsis,"  and  it  is  designed  to  help  young 
people  toward  the  formation  of  good  taste 
in  music.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,—  bound 
in  full  cloth  with  gold  stamp.  Be  never 
before  published  so  large  and  complete  a 
book  for  Sunday-schools.  The  price  is  only 
35  cents  in  quantities.  We  would  like  to 
send  a  copy  for  examination  (free,  to  be 
returned  if  not  wanted)  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper.  A  postal  card  to  The  Century 
Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York,  will  bring  it. 
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Hundred*  of  tbourandL  *11  over  the  world,  uae  Vapo- 
Cretolene.  Do  too  t  Cresoleno  cure*  WhooploK 
Coash  every  tfme;  stop*  Croup  almoit  Immediately. 
Cold*,  Aathmaand  Catarrh  cannot  reaUt  It*  healing 
vlrtne*.  I.  N.  Love,  M.  O.,  of  St.  Louis,  tay*:  “I  have  In¬ 
structed  every  family  under  my  direction  to  secure  It"  Mrs. 
Balllngton  Booth  saysi  *T  recommend  that  no  family  where 
there  are  young  children  should  be  without  It”  Anthony 
ComstocK  says:  "Malignant  Diphtheria  In  my  house: 
Cresolrne  used :  rase  recovered  In  two  weeks ;  no  others 
were  affected  ”  Descriptive  booklet  wltbtestlmunlals  free. 
Sold  by  all  druggist* 
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KOTE  FROM  RET.  DR.  JENMKGS 

[Accompanying  an  obituary  which  will  be  found  on 
page  ai.] 

Dear  Sir:  The  accompanying  loving  tribute 
to  a  life-long  friend,  by  his  co- Presbyter,  Dr. 
Porter,  was  written  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gan 
field’s  death,  but  by  some  mischance,  became 
delayed  in  transmission,  and  has  just  reached 
me  to  day. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  friends,  I  gladly 
add  a  word  of  esteem  for  him  whom  I  have 
learned  to  respect  and  trust. 

Early  upon  his  arrival  here,  whither  he  had 
come  to  spend  the  declining  years  of  his  life 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Myers,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  1  became  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  just  entering  upon  the  octogena¬ 
rian  period  of  his  life.  I  found  that  he  had 
been  a  classmate  of  my  father  at  Andover,  and 
with  this  introduction,  soon  came  to  realize 
that  behind  that  well  preserved  and  active 
body  there  was  also,  not  only  a  well  preserved 
and  well  furnished  mind,  active  and  “up  to 
date,  *  ’  as  we  say,  but  a  choice  spirit,  a  warm 
heart,  and  an  abiding  serenity,  which  indicated 
him  to  be  a  man  of  consecrated  life.  He  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  a  man  of  unusual  common  sense, 
of  sterling  principle,  one  who  must  have  been 
eminently  useful  in  his  day,  as  the  sketch 
written  by  Dr.  Porter,  fully  portrays.  Fur¬ 
ther  acquaintance  taught  me  that  he  loved  the 
Ohurch  of  Ohrist  and  its  stated  meetings,  and 
would  be  always  in  his  place  on  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  and  at  the  mid-week  prayer¬ 
meeting,  rain  or  shine,  though  living  quite  a 
distance  from  the  church  and  was  ever  ready 
to  contribute,  by  request  or  voluntarily,  to  its 
interest  words  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  un¬ 
shaken  faith  out  of  a  ripe  experience,  as  well 
as  prayers  of  tenderness  and  longing  desire  for 
the  triumph  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  He  loved 
the  Bible  and  kept  abreast  of  the  discussions  of 
the  day,  but  thought  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough,  and  seen  attacks  enough  upon  it,  of 
more  or  less  violence  to  warrant  his  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  things  that  were  proven,  without 
excursion  into  theoretical  or  suggested  inter¬ 
pretation.  Above  all  he  loved  Jesus  Christ 
with  a  simple  childlike  faith,  and  strove  to 
follow  him  in  his  life,  in  the  home  and  among 
the  neighbors  in  such  wise  that  his  spirit  was 
a  benediction  wherever  he  went.  The  children 
loved  him,  the  youth  confided  in  him,  the 
mature  trusted  him  and  sought  his  counsel. 
His  life  was  well  spent  and  his  taking  away 
simply  a  translation. 

At  the  home  of  an  old  friend,  scattering 
sunshine  as  usual,  his  alert  mind  was  interested 
in  conversation  on  an  item  of  current  news 
with  a  member  of  the  family.  A  moment 


later  all  had  left  the  room,  he  sat  alone  in  his 
chair;  returning  footsteps  and  eager  voices 
failed  to  awaken  the  once  cheery  response,  his 
body  was  there  as  when  they  left  him  but  his 
spirit  had  fied.  God  took  him. 

Isaac  Jennings. 

Elmira,  N.-Y.,  December  IS,  1899. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  COMTEHPOR- 
ARIES. 

FROM  THB  INDEPENDENT. 

The  Evangelist  celebrates  the  completion  of 
seventy  years  of  existence  with  its  issue  of 
December  28.  The  Independent  has  a  close 
sympathy  with  The  Evangelist,  for  Dr.  Joshua 
Leavitt,  who  was  in  his  earlier  years  editor  of 
The  Evangelist,  and  who  made  it  with  its  fit¬ 
ting  name  the  organ  of  the  revival  work  led  by 
President  Finney,  was  the  first  office  editor  of 
The  Independent.  It  was  Joshua  Leavitt’s  re¬ 
ports  of  Finney’s  revival  sermons  that  gave 
The  Evangelist  its  first  great  boom.  Dr.  Field, 
in  an  interesting  article  on  the  history  of  The 
Evangelist,  answers  the  question  why  he  leaves 
It.  It  is,  he  says,  because  “I  find  I  am  not 
quite  so  young  at  seventy-seven  as  I  was  at 
thirty-seven. ’’  And  to  the  question  why  he 
took  a  woman  as  his  successor,  he  replies, 

‘  *  because  she  was  the  best  man  I  could  find.  ’  ’ 
The  number  of  The  Evangelist  just  received  is 
not  merely  historical,  but  it  looks  forward, 
and  we  give  our  heartiest  good  wishes  to  the 
editor,  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Houghton. 

FROM  THE  CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  in  its  last  issue 
celebrates  its  seventieth  anniversary.  For  all 
that  it  has  done  in  support  of  anti-slavery,  of 
New  School  as  over  against  Old  School  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  latterly  in  defense  of  liberty  of 
thought  within  the  Presbyterian  fold  it  de¬ 
serves  well  of  critics  and  historians  of  Ameri¬ 
can  religions  jornalism.  It  also  merits  appre¬ 
ciative  financial  support  from  its  legitimate 
constituents.  The  facile  pen  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Field 
no  longer  is  seen  in  every  department  of  the 
paper,  but  his  irenic  spirit  abides  and  domi¬ 
nates,  and  his  letters  of  travel  and  reminscence 
are  as  readable  as  ever.  The  anniversary  issue 
is  an  admirable  blending  of  history  and  proph¬ 
ecy.  Mrs.  L.  Seymour  Houghton,  the  present 
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editor  of  the  paper,  is  a  woman  of  superior 
gifts,  and  the  paper  since  she  has  been  in  con¬ 
trol  has  taken  on  breadth  and  finer  flavor. 

FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

•  The  New  York  Evangelist  celebrated  its  sev¬ 
entieth  birthday,  last  week.  The  anniversary 
issne  is  fresh  and  strong,  quite  remarkably  so. 
It  appears  to  have  returned  to  its  second  child¬ 
hood— that  childhood  when  the  brave  and 
aggressive  Joshua  Leavett  was  the  enfant  ter¬ 
rible  to  popular  wrongs,  prejudices,  errors  and 
superstitions;  when  William  E.  Dodge  and  the 
Tappans  rocked  its  cradle ;  and  when  the  great 
evangelist  Finney'  kept  the  windows  alight. 
Whatever  men  may  have  thought,  or  may  now 
think,  of  The  Evangelist’s  opinions,  no  man, 
least  of  all  its  assailants,  has  ever  doubted 
either  its  ability  or  its  courage— or  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer  in  defense  of  liberty  and  truth 
as  it  saw  them. 

FROM  THE  CENTRAL  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 

The  seventieth  anniversary  number  of  The 
Evangelist  (N.  Y. )  is  fall  of  brightness  and 
virility.  Reminiscences  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  who  for 
forty  years  was  its  editor-in-chief,  from  Dr. 
Cnyler,  and  other  co-workers,  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  array.  The  paper  stands  for  a  broad  and 
an  aggresisve  type  of  Presbyterianism  and 
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onder  LoaiBe  Seymoar  Houghton’s  administra¬ 
tion  grows  in  valoe  from  month  to  month. 

MORE  BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS. 

From  Dr.  E.  O.  Ray:  Permit  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  yon  upon  the  whole  splendid  number; 
the  anniversary  could  not  be  marked  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  way.  I  hear  favorable  comments  from 
every  quarter  about  the  work  you  are  doing 
with  the  paper. 

From  Rev.  G.  A.  Pauli:  1  joined  humbly 
and  heartily  in  all  the  pleasant  words  and  con¬ 
gratulations  that  were  showered  upon  you  in 
the  Anniversary  number  at  The  Evangelist, 
and  would  like  to  send  yon  greeting  and  best 
wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

From  the  Rev.  Lyman  Whitney :  I  want  to 
make  my  letter  glow,  if  it  can,  with  the  fervor 
of  my  very  grateful  esteem ;  may  I  say,  ad¬ 
miration,  for  your  workmanship  upon  the  en 
riched  pages.  In  forms  and  vitality^and  in 
the  “inner  Spirit”  you  have  (me  judice)  set  it 
into  a  high  rank.  I  can’t  help  being  glad  in 
the  gladness  I  know  you  must  have  in  the  work 
the  divine  Master  has  helped  you  so  to  dc« 
Thousands  are  blest  in  the  gifts  yon  so  bestow, 
though  they  know  not  the  real  giver,  yourself. 

I  have  perused  and  penned  for  this  grand  old 
Orier  in  the  Wilderness  since  ’S8.  I  bless  the 
boon  it  has  been  to  my  life. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Denlinger,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  111. :  I  wish  to  add  my  “God  bless  yon” 
in  your  noble  work  of  helping  our  beloved 
branch  of  the  church  in  her  hour  of  need  to  fix 
her  mind  upon  the  springs  of  religions  grace. 

From  a  friend  in  New  England,  with  his 
check :  Does  it  add  anything  to  trim  enclosed 
with  an  edging  of  good  wishes  for  the  new 
Evangelist,  equal  in  every  way  to  the  old! 
How  strange  our  first  Evangelists  never  re¬ 
membered — surely  they  knew — that  the  “best 
man  is  a  woman,  ’  ’  sometimes,  if  not  always. 

Ministers  and  Cliurclies 

NEW  YORK 

k  New  York  City. —  The  Week  of  Prayer  is 
being  observed  by  union  meetings  in  ditt'erent 
partsof  the  city,  as  well  as  by  extra  services  in 
individal  churches.  Besides  the  central  gather¬ 
ings  every  afternoon  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  special  services  with  able  leadership  are 
held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  West  End  Colle¬ 
giate  Churches,  and  at  the  Madison  Avenue, 
Phillips,  Fourth  Avenue,  Westminster,  New 
York  Union  and  other  Presbyterian  Churches. 

New  York  Presbytery. — The  McGiffert  Case 
— The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  was  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  January  8.  The  Rev.  John  Fox  D.D.  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  was  received.  The 
Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke  D.D.  was  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  Brick  Church ;  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  McComb  was  also  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  Rutgers  Riverside  Church.  Great 
regret  was  expressed  by  the  commission  from 
these  two  important  churches,  and  by  many  of 
the  members  of  Presbyte^.  Dr.  McComb  is 
to  vacate  the  Rutgers  pulpit  after  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  February.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stod¬ 
dard  D.D.  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the 
Rutgers  Church  on  March  1,  and  declare  the 
pulpit  vacant,  and  also  to  moderate  the  session. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Birch  D.D.  gave  notice 
that  he  was  prepared  to  table  charges  against 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  McGiffert  D.D.  After  dis- 
onssion  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  next 
Monday  afternoon  at  2  o’clock,  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  tabling  charges  will  be  considered. 

New  York  City. — University  Heights. — By  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members  the  University 
Heights  Collegiate  Church  has  decided  to  en¬ 
roll  itself  as  a  constituent  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York.  Chancellor  MacCraoken  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  pulpit  since  Dr.  Ferdinand  8.  Schenck 
became  a  professor  in  the  Reformed  Church 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bloomfield. — No  Debt  on  Westminster  Church. 
—On  New  Year’s  morning,  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
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New-York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

JOHN  A.  ncCALL.  President, 

346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

JANUARY  I,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

United  States,  State,  City  and  other  Bonds.  ($144,528,785)  and  Stocks 

of  Banks,  Trust  (Companies,  etc,  ($5,955,5(10) . $lliO,4H4,1iS!i 

Bonds  and  Mortfrages  (715  first  liens) .  36,'iU7 ,S17 

Keal  Estate  (72  pieces,  lucludinK  12  ttfflce  Buildings) .  17,ofl‘i,04t0 

•Net  Premiums  in  course  of  collection .  4, 400, H 13 

Cash  in  Bank  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest .  10,030,049 

Loans  on  Policies  and  Pr.-mium  Notes  (Reserve  tuereon  charged  in 

Liabilities,  $21,400.000) .  13,408,113 

Interest  and  Rents  accrued .  1,389,116 

Loans  on  Collaterals  (Market  value  of  Securities,  $4,177,523) .  3, ‘478,450 

Tolal  Assets . 

EIAQIEITIKS. 

Policy  Reserve,  as  per  Certificate  of  New  York  Insurance 

Department .  $19!i,Ott4,881 

Policy  claims  in  procrss  of  Payment;  Annuities  and  Endowments 

awaiting  settlement,  etc .  8,697,236 

Policy  Trust  Funds  payable  in  instalments .  ‘493,347 

Additional  Policy  Reserve  voluntarily  set  aside  by  the 

ciompany .  3,507,699 

Accumulated  Surplus  Funds  set  aside  by  the  Company  for 


Accumulated  Surplus  Funds  set  aside  by  the  Company  for 

dividends .  88,863,368 

Other  Funds  for  all  other  Contingencies .  9,065,483 

Total . $236,450^48 

INCOMK-iSqq. 

New  Premiums  on  Insurances  and  Annuities .  $10,356,887 

Renewal  Premiums .  31,781,615 

Interest,  etc .  10,83‘4,761 


Total  Income. 


DISBURSEMENTS-189Q.  - 

Death  Claims . 

Endowments . 

Dividends  and  other  payments  to  policy-holders . 

Commissions  on  New  Business  of  $202,309,080,  Medical  Examiners' 
Fees  and  Inspection  of  Risks . 


171,263 


.403,778 

,104,671 

,698,534 


Home  and  Branch  Office  expen-es,  taxes,  advertising,  equipment  aC' 
count,  telegraph,  postage,  commissions  on  old  business  of  $859,' 
562,906  and  miscellaneous  expenditures . . 


Total  Disbursements, 

Excess  of  Income . 

Total . 


.$32,745,:i70 

19,685,893 

.  $52  ,:t7 1,263 


INSURANCE  ACCOUNT, 

Number.  Amount. 

Paid-for  Insurances  in  Force,  December  31,  1898 ...  .37 3 ,934  $944,081 ,180 

New  Insurances  Paid  for,  1899 .  99,357  808,309,080 

Old  Insurances  Revived,  Increaseil,  etc .  1,116  8,873,077 

Totals .  4747407  $17149^03,877 

Total  Terminated  In  1899 .  36,631  .  87,331,898 

Paid-for  Insurances  In  Force,  December  31,  1899...  437,776  $1,061,871,985 

Gain  In  1899 .  1637848  $117,850,865 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

INSURANCE  DEPARTHENT 

Albany,  January  4th,  19U0. 

I,  Louis  F.  Payn,  Simerintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  Nrw  York,  do 
hereby  certify  the  the  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSUR  4.NCE  COMPANY,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  having  no 
capital  stock,  is  duly  authorized  to  transact  the  business  of  Life  Insurance  in  this 
State. 

1  FURTHER  CERTIFY  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
Eigbty-four  of  the  Insurance  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  have  caused  the  policy 
obligations  of  the  said  Company,  outstanding  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  I8W,  to  be 
valued  as  per  the  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortali^,  at  FOUR  PER  CENT, 
interest,  and  1  certify  the  total  net  reserve  values  to  be  $192,024,281. 

I  FURTHER  CERTIFY  that  the  admitted  assets  are 

$236,450,348.22 

The  general  liabilities,  $2,990,583.75,  the  Net  Policy  Reserve  as  calcnlaied  by  this  De 
partment, 

$192,024,281.00 

making  the  total  Liabilities  per  State  Laws, 

$195,014,864.75 

The  Additional  Policy  Reserve  voluntarily  set  aside  by  the  Comnany, 

$3,507,699.00 

The  Accumulated  Surplus  Funds  voluntarily  reserved  and  set  aside  by  the  Company 
to  provide  dividends  payable  to  policy-holders  in  1900  and  in  subsequent  years, 
$28,862,362.44 

Other  Funds,  for  all  other  contingencies, 

$9,065,422.03 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused 
my  official  seal  to  be  affixed  at  the  City  of  Albany,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written.  LOUIS  F.  PAYN,  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 

'  OFFICERS 

John  A.  McCall . President  Rrres  W.  Weeks . Actuary 

Henry  Tuck . Vice-President  John  B.  Lunobr . Managing  Actuary 

Oborqe  W.  Perkins. .3d  Vice-President  F.  W.  Frankland... Associate  Actuary 

D.  P.  Kingsley . 8d  Vice-President  Thos.  A.  Buckner _ Supt.  of  Agencies 

Chas.  C.  Whitney . Secretary  J.  J.  Hearns . ....Assist.  Secretary 

Edward  N.  Gibbs . Treasurer  8.  O.  Vanderpoel,  M.D., 

Edmund  D.  Randolph  Medical  Director 

Chairman  Ex.  Com.  John  C.  Whitney . Auditor 

Hugh  S.  Thompson . Comptroller  Theodore  M.  Banta . Cashier 


TRUSTEES. 


William  F.  Buckley . Capitalist 

Jobn  Clallln.  .The  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.,  Dry  Goods 
Charles  8.  Fairchild.... Late  Sec.  IT  8,  Treas. 
Thomas  P.  Fowler... Pres.  N.  V.,0  AW.  R.K. 

Edward  N.  Gibbs . Treasurer  of  Company 

Wm.  R.  Grace  ....  Wm.  R.  Grace  A  Co.,  Mer. 
Wm.  B.  Hurnblower..AU’y  ACounserratLaw 
Wm.  E.  Ingers  11. . .  .Gen’l  Hanger  for  Europe 

Darwin  P,  Kingsley . Dd  Vice-President 

Wal  er  H.  Lewis,  Lewis  Bros.  A  Co.,  Dry  O  ds 
Woodbury  Langdon,  Joy,  Langdon  A  Co.,  “ 

Robert  J.  Lowry . Banker 

J-  hn  A.  McCall . President 

Henry  C.  Mortimer.  .Mortimer  A  Wiener,  B’k’s 


Geo.  Austin  Morrison .  .Prea  Am.CTotton  Oil  Co. 
Augustus  Q.  Paine.... Pres.  N.  Y.  A  Penn.  Co. 

George  W.  Perkins . 2d  Vice-President 

Wm.  U.  Plunkett 

Treas.  Berkshire  Cotton  Mfg.  Co. 
Edmund  D  Randolph 

President  Continental  National  Bank 

Thomas  B.  Reed . . . A  ttorney  at  Law 

Hiram  R.  Steele . Attorney  at  Law 

Oscar  S.  Straus . C3iina  Ware 

William  L  Strong.. Ex-Mayor  New  5  ork  City 

Henry  Tuck . Vice-President 

John  J.  Valentine 

.  Pres  Wells,  Fargo  A  Co.  Express 


*  Does  not  Include  any  unreported  first  premiums  on  new  Issuea  Policies  are  not  reported 
In  force  unless  the  first  premium  has  been  paid  In  cash. 
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Paall,  pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Chnrch,  Bloomfield,  put  a  match  to  a  paid  and 
cancelled  mortgage  of  |8,000,  which  was  the 
last  indebtedness  upon  the  church  property. 
The  large  congregation  present  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  doxology,  as  the  mortgage  vanished  in 
flame.  This  service  crowned  a  remarkable  ten 
years’  history.  In  1890  Westminster  property 
consisted  of  one  frame  building — the  present 
chapel,  and  the  membership  numbered  200. 
There  are  now  400  members,  and  the  church 
possesses  the  handsome  stone  edifice  adjoining 
the  chapel,  one  of  the  best  appointed  churches 
in  the  state,  on  which  $50,000  has  been  paid 
and  not  a  penny  of  debt  rests.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  daring  the  present  pastorate. 
Last  June  Mr.  Pauli  was  encouraged  to  under¬ 
take  the  freeing  of  the  church  from  debt,  and 
this  Jubilee  service  represented  the  final  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  etfort. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Sunday-School  Conference  and  Institute 
was  held  by  the  Eastern  Section  of  Hunting¬ 
don  Presbytery,  comprising  the  schools  con¬ 
tained  in  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon  and 
Bedford  Counties,  at  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  on 
Friday,  December  8,  nnder  the  auspices  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  Presbytery,  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Adams  of  Bedford,  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Finney  of  Orbisonia  and  Eider  W.  T. 
Appleby  of  Mt.  Union.  The  topics  were  very 
pertinent  to  the  present  interests  of  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  the  devout  and  praiseful  charac¬ 
ter  of  all  the  sessions  was  very  stimulating  and 
helpful.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Adams  showed  him¬ 
self  fully  conversant  with  all  modern  and  pro¬ 
gressive  features  of  Sunday  school  life  and 
work.  The  Rev,  E.  H.  Mateer  of  McVeytown 
was  fall  of  incident  and  suggestion  in  the  line 
of  teacher  training,  house  to  house  visitation 
and  the  securing  of  spiritual  results  in  the 
scholars  from  Sabbath  school  effort.  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Diener  of  Waterloo,  Juniata  County,  read 
a  helpful  paper  on  The  Teachers’  Life,  Its 
Influence  on  his  Work.  Mr.  Hesser,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Tyrone  Sunday-  school,  discussed 
the  modern  Teachers’  Meeting,  its  features  and 
management.  Mr.  Wagoner  of  Coalport  gave 
the  salient  features  of  a  vigorous  Sunday-school 
in  a  mining  town,  where  there  are  ten  other 
religions  organizations.  The  Rev.  L.  M. 
Lewis  of  Spruce  Creek,  the  Rev.  William  Gibb 
of  Ivona  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Finuey  with  the 
home  pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Campbell  D.  D. 
and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Davenport  of  Robertsdale, 
enlivened  the  exercises  by  their  talks  and  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  varied  lines  of  Sunday-school 
work.  The  high  water  mark  of  the  Conference 
was  reached,  however,  when  the  spiritual 
influence  and  worx  and  progress  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  were  considered.  This  feature  of 
the  exercises  impressed  and  uplifted  the  whole 
gathered  company ;  all  felt  that  it  was  good  to 
be  there.  S.  A.  Davenport. 

Philadelphia.  —  Narbeth  Chnrch,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North,  has  flour¬ 
ished  nnder  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  L.  Y. 
Graham  Jr.  the  past  three  years.  December  22 
this  was  commemorated.  The  church  was  dec 
orated,  refreshments  were  served,  after  which 
Elder  S.  I.  Baker  presented  a  purse  to  Mr. 
Graham  on  behalf  of  the  congregation.  From 
a  small  chapel  in  which  they  worshipped  three 
years  ago,  this  congregation  has  moved  into  a 
fine  church  edifice  where  the  best  facilities  for 
church  work  are  afforded,  and  every  prospect 
is  favorable. 


The  Brick  Church  Year  Book  for  1899-1900, 
a  beautifully  made  pamphlet  of  nearly  one 
hundred  pages,  is  just  issued.  It  tells  the  story 
of  the  recent  activity  of  the  Brick  and  its 
afflliated  churches,  namely,  Christ  Church  and 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Very  properly 
this  neat  and  prosperous  record  is  graced  by 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  retiring  pastor, 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  who  has  completed  just 
seventeen  years  in  that  loved  service.  The 
succession  of  pastors  is  thus  noted :  Dr.  John 
Rodgers  pastor  nntil  1811;  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring 
1811  to  1873;  Dr.  James  O.  Murray  1873  to 
1876;  Dr.  L.  D.  Bevan  1877  to  1882;  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  1883  to  1900.  There  have  also  been 
several  associate  pastors — notably,  the  Rev. 
Drs.  William  J.  Hoge,  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd  and 
James  Hall  Mollvaine.  Concerning  the  pastor 
elect  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  the  compiler  of 
the  Year  Book  has  quoted  at  length  the  appre¬ 
ciative  words  of  a  Baltimore  Letter  in  The 
Evangelist. 


The  Readers 
We  have— 
We  hold ! 


This  is  an  age  of  education.  No  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  is  so  intelligent  as  ours,  and 
intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous  and 
happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  best 
chance  in  life.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irrespective  of 
the  schools  and  collies,  is  by  having  the  best 
current  reading  in  your  house. 


THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 

Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 

It  tells  the  story  of  contemporaneous  events  and  illustrates  it  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  learns  to  recognize  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and 
in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  places,  and  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  historic 
interest. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY  is  a  paper  to  keep  on  the 
library  table,  and  to  read  and  reread,  and  to  file  away 
for  useful  reference.  It  b  read  by  more  families  of 
culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any 
other  paper  of  ib  class  in  the  world.  It  b  the  greatest, 
best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 
educators.  « 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  the 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  I O  cents  per  copy. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
PERIODICALS  AT  CLUB  RATES  WITH  THE  EVANGELIST 

Notice. — Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  prices  indicated  in  Ae  latest  pub¬ 


lished  Club  List,  as  prices  of  other  publications  are  subject  to  change 
(credited  only  at  the  prices  last  published 

Art  Amateur 
Atlantic  Monthly 

Babyland.  Little  Men  and  Women 
Book  Buyer 
Bookman 
Century 
Cosmopolitan 
Critic 

Current  Literature 
Educational  Review 

Forest  and  Stream  j 
Forum 

Harper’s  Bazar 
Harper’s  Monthly 
Harper’s  Weekly  . 

Illustrated  American 
Independent 
Interior 

Leslie’s  Weekly 
Life 


new 

renewal 


Literary  Digest 
Living  Age 
Lippincott’s  JTagazine 

McClure’s 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s 
Musical  Courier 
Nation  . 

North  American  * 
Outlook 

Popular  Science  Month! 
Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  . 

Scientific  American 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Self  Culture 
Strand  . 

Teacher’s  World 


new 

renewal 


Youth’s  Companion  j  ^ 


and  subscriptions  will  be 


Sub.  Price 

with 

Evangelbt 

$4  00 

$6  60 

4  00 

6  60 

60 

3  40 

1  60  ' 

4  36 

2  00 

4  70 

4  00 

6  60 

1  00 

3  80 

2  00 

4  60 

3  00 

5  75 

3  00 

6  60 

4  00 

6  60 

7  00 

3  00 

6  75 

4  00 

6  40 

3  00 

5  70 

4  00 

6  50 

4  00 

6  60 

2  00 

4  86 

2  60 

5  36 

4  00 

6  00 

6  00 

7  60 

3  00 

6  60 

6  00 

6  00 

8  60 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  76 

3  85 

3  00 

6  60 

1  00 

3  90 

6  00 

7  25 

3  00 

5  76 

6  00 

7  26 

3  00 

6  85 

6  00 

7  60 

2  60 

6  26 

2  50 

6  26 

3100 

6  66 

3  00 

5  66 

3  00 

6  66 

iloo 

3  76 

If  20 

4  00 

l'*00 

3  80 

1176 

4  40 

t  on  this  list. 

4  75 
Questions 

as  to  rates  vrill  be  promptly  answered.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

♦Special  rate  to  ministers,  $4.75. 

fTransfers  from  one  member  to  another  of  the  same  household  will  be  considered  as  renewal. 
Rates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will  be  $1.00  lees  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 


8VM91ABT  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate  . . 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,600,000  00  1 


State  Bonds  .  .  IdS.OOO  OO 
City  Bonds  .  .  .  726,311  83 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  98,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  126,300  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,634,700  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  OO 

Bonds  and  MortKaftes,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocka  D'mable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 
18W  . . 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Ca^tal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


Market  Value 
$641,087  04 
1,774,924  64 
1,916,780  OO 
26,800  OO 
738,311  83 
1,093,880  OO 
83,200  OO 
182,982  OO 
4,647,838  OO 
314,700  OO 
108,800  OO 

212,380  OO 
128,128  OO 

877,198  80 
47,914  21 
$12,487,928  82 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,103,223  OO 
849,911  81 
4,804,793  71 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


$12,487,928  82 
$7,804,793  71 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

ELBRIDG^of  SNOwV’  }  Vice-Presidents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  oecretarles. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
New  York,  July  11, 1899. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


CIlRnPC  Pi  Die 

r.l  I  n  1 1  r  n.  summer  to  Norway,  Sweden,  f  H  11  1 11 

iJUXlUl  JJ  Russia  and  Southward  to  ...•*■ 

12th  TOUR.  FIRST  CLASS.  CIRCULARS  READY. 
WM.  T.  SHEPHERD,  378  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

PrltTite  parties  conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thur- 
wanger,  81  Pierce  Building.  Boston.  Pocket  Guide  Book 
of  Paris  free ;  send  stamp. 


Eddy  Refrigerator 

The  Best  for  Family  Use 

Our  Special  for  a  Quarter  Century 

Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests 
Brass,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  Wood 
Boxes,  Coal  Scuttles,  &c. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER,  130  &  132  W.  42d  St 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletowB.  Conn. 


Established  1875.  Assets,  $8,000,110(1. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  Investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5«|o  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  CXinnecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
tliese  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

MIDDLETOWN,  CO-NNEtTIClT,  or  THE  AHERICAN 
UNDERWBITEBS’  AGENCT,  62  BROADWAT,  NEW  lOBK. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
higheet  Income  with  the  least  poealble  expense  until  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
efbctlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  eatisned  with  the  luan- 
agement  of  yoor  property  write  na  MONEY  LOANED  st  A 
percent,  on  Selected  FlretMortgag' 3  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  caaU  value.  References  furnished. 
200  Bank  of  Oommeroe.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


W 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

%  FIRST  M0RT6A6ES  GUARANTEED. 

IMPROVED 

FARMS  ONLY,  tu  Mat  cuvftil  law^Hhtlira  aauftad 

Ws  In  WUXUflSOjg  letSSOB,  BOKTH  PAEOTa. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen*l  Manager 
XBor,  jr.  T.,  «HMi  irJEir  tobk  omtx, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


Sx*os.  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NSW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb’a 

We  buy  and  eell  all  Orstclaae  Invest-  g- _ 

neat  Secuiitlee  on  commission.  Wo  XHYBSllllCDt 
.■acelve  aocoonte  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  » 

Jorporatlons,  Firms  and  Indlriduale  on  SAPIll'IT.lPS. 
(avorable  terms,  and  make  collection  CJLAiUl  AlACO* 

)f  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United  States  and 
Janada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ountrles,  Inclndlng  Sonth  Africa. 

LETTERS  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

An  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
vP  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
CBEUIT.  lore'  Credits,  available  In  all  parte  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 


ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Europe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEST  FINAN 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANE,  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


FredGrick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENT5 

RBAI,  KS'TA'TB 


No  change  of  cars  Cincinnati  to 
Havana  save  at  steamer’s  wharf. 
Through  Pullman  drawing  room 
sleepers  daily  to  Tampa. 


Through  *olid  trains  Queen  &  Crescent,  Southern  Railway, 
and  Plant  System  to  Jacksonville.  Choice  of  Routes  via  Miami 
or  Port  Tampa.  Three  through  Pullman  lines  to  Florida  daily. 
W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Cburcb... 


fll^o^ern 

lEciuipment 


CALENDARS 
PROGRAMMES 
SOCIETY  REPORTS 
ETC. 


Mortgfag:cs  for  21  years  N 
without  loss  to  any  in-  M 
vestor.  [j 

Wenowoffer  carefully  selected  [] 
first  mortgfages  from  the  N 
rich  black- waxy  belt  of  M 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guar-  f  | 
anteed.  l  ] 

Send  for  pamphlet.  || 

THE  BUNNELL  &ENOINV.  CO.  || 
Bullitt  Building,  Phila.,  Pa.  [  ^ 


Address  the  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vice-Pres., 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 
M.  S.  WAY.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


The  World-Wide  distribution  of  our 
“BLYMYKB” CHURCH  BKLL 
and  the  universal  satlsfac  ion  such 
distribution  represents,  we  offer  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  excellence.  In 
an  acceptable  Bell,  volume  must  be 
wedded  to  a  sweetness  that  skillfullv  con 
ceals  It  actual  penetration.  Ours  does  this. 


grnmuiinujt.nt  iiMtffwum 


XUM 


-mmE 


